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CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, 


‘ FREELAND, LOOMIS & CO., Proprietors. 


CLOTHING BY MAIL. READ OUR OFFERS. 
New Spring and Summer Styles Now Ready for Examination. 
SPRING OVERCOATS bei ope atstinguished from Custom work, 
BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS—Attractive Styles, Exclusively Our Own. 


OUR GREAT SALE OF THE FAMOUS SAWYER WOOLLEN CO.’S 


(Dover, N. H.) New Spring Suits now in progress. The most attractive bargains in Fine Suits ever offered 
in Boston, Send for samples. Regular Men’s sizes, +4 to 44, breast measure. 








PRICE IS ONLY $8.00 PER SUIT. 


Send for our New Spring Fashion Plate and Price-list of Men’s, Boys’ and Children’s Suits 
and Overcoats. Send for samples. 


GOODS SENT BY MAIL OR EXPRESS i200 atomic sent to'ctirbranch houses at Des Moines and Omahes | 


Corner of Washington and Boylston Streets, Boston. 
THE LARGEST WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CLOTHING HOUSE IN NEW ENGLAND. 
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WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 











HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 


“If CLEANLINESS is next to GODLINESS, 
soap must be considered as a means of| 
GRACE, and a clergyman who recommends | 
MORAL things should be willing to recom.| 
mend soap. I am told that my commendation | 
& of PEARS’ Soap has opened for it a large| 
= sale in the UNITED STATES. I am willing 
to stand by every word in favor of it I ever 
uttered. A man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satisfied with it.” 





tw 
When the question was suggested of putting a lady’s shoe on the market at a popular price, we at once experi- 
7 mented to get a good serviceable, stylish shoe to sell at $3.00. After much trouble and expense, we at last suc- 
ceeded, and can now give you a shoe that is in every way worthy of your consideration, anc yon will find it equal 
. 
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9 is the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 

Pp E ARS for GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the most at- 

tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. It is used and recom- 

mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while | 

serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- 

comforts to which infants are so liable. It has been established in London 100 years as! 

A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 

city in the world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURE 
THAT YOU GET THE GENUINE, as there are worthless imitations. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
Shoulder-Brace 


Suspender Combined 


Expands the Chest, promotes 
Respiration, prevents Round 
Shoulders. A perfect Skirt-Sup- 
porter for Ladies. No harness— 
simple—unlike all others. All 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys 
and Girls. Cheapest and only 
reliable Shoulder- Brace. 

The importance of a Shoulder. 
Brace in holding the body erect, 
expanding the Chest, prevent- 
ing Round Shoulders and Hol- 
low Chest, is well understood. 

Many attempts have been 
made to present a suitable arti- 
cle for this purpose, all of which, however, were ob- 
jectionable in some respects, which prevented their 
coming into general use. In the Knickerbocker Brace 
all objections have been overcome. It is a Combined 














and improved suspenders for men’s pants, and support- 
ers for ladies’ underskirts, which do the double duty of 
holding up and bracing up. } 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of #1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk- 
faced. Send chest-measure around the body. Address 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
EASTON, PA. N. A. JOHNSON, Proprietor, 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT s:itiri2 isthe caret 
| CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, | 





Shoulder-Brace and Suspender. It provides new | 


| Beware of FRAUD, as my name and the price are stamped on the bottom 
of all my advertised Shoes before leaving the factory, which protects the 
wearers against high prices and inferior goods. If a dealer offers 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES at a reduced price, or says he has them with- 


out my name and price stamped on the bottom, put him downasa fraud. 
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’ 1 1 CENTLEMEN. 
MADE SEAMLESS. WITHOUT TACKS OR NAILS. 

The reputation of this Shoe is so well established that it is not necessary to go into details. 
$5.00 GENUINE HAND-SEWED SHOE. A fine dress shoe made of the best stock. 
$4.00 HAND-SEWED WELT SHOE. The best shoe for the price in the market. 


$3.50 POLICE AND FARMERS’ SHOE. Is made expressly for Policemen, Letter Carriers, Railroad 
men and Farmers. 


2.50 EXTRA VALUE CALF SHOE. Made purposely for heavy wear, and should last a year. 
$2.25 WORKINGMAN’S SHOE. Is specially recommended for service and comfort. 
$2.00 GOOD-WEAR SHOE, Look at them and judge for yourself. 
$2.00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOES. Have been thoroughly tested and give the best satisfaction. 
ALL MADE IN CONGRESS, BUTTON AND LACE, 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 SHOE usc. 


to those which have been costing you $4.00 and $5.00. These shoes are not made of French kid, but of the best kid 
that can be produced in this country, and we defy any but an expert to distinguish between the two, and venture 


to say, if the question of service and quality comes up, the decision would be in favor of W. L. DOUGLAS 
3.00 Shoe for Ladies. Another and excellent recommendation is they are made without tacks or nails, 
having a smooth inner sole which rids one of the annoyance of soiled hose and sore feet. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3.00 SHOE FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES, 


and all others having his name and the price stamped upon the bottom are known through- 
out the World for excellence of style, easy fitting and superior wearing qualities. You can 
save money by using these celebrated shoes. If my agent in your vicinity does not keep 
the style or kind you want, do not take any other make, but send your name on postal 
direct to my factory and I will see that you get them without any extra expense to you. 


uname W. L. DOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
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Ice Cream at Home! 


gia ~<a 7 WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Covered Gearing: Waterproof Tubs; Durable Cans; Malleable Iron Beaters 
coated with Tin, and the Triple Motion, are only a few of the many desirable 
features of this famous Freezer. 
Will freeze in half the time of any other Freezer and 
produce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide-awake, glade | tradesmen the world over. 
Inquire for the ‘*‘White Mountain” of your local dealer in 
house-furnishing goods, 


“‘FROZEN DAINTIES.” 


A book of choice receipts for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., packed 
& with each Freezer this season, or will be mailed upon receipt of ten cents in 
») stamps. 


' The White Mountain Freezer Co., 


| - 142 HOLLIS STREET, NASHUA, N. H. 
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deaf,”’ said the house-keeper, fretfully. ‘If you | how hard it was for me to keep still. Nobody | an infant, but it ceased quickly, as if the child 
know when you're well off, you’ll not bother Mr. | else ever did.”’ 

. Vv, 7ou | ning > » heavy 
Lucy’s LILY. Horton. Have you forgotten that he told me you Clasping her arms carefully round the heavy 


must either stop screaming so about the house, or | pot, she puffed valiantly across the room with it. 
It rose above its heart-shaped leaves, a great} go away ?”’ 


white calla, bending with stately grace towards 
Mabel. : 
Down on the floor lay Mabel with elbows on a 


For the Companion. 





were hastily hushed or carried farther away. 
A gentleman entered the vestibule, and the 
sombre shadows seemed to float towards and 


It was all she could manage, and she was no) gather round him. He mounted the stairs with a 
**I know he did.””, Lucy was much cast down | weakling for her age. She sat down, breathless, 


by the remembrance. ‘He just gets crosser and i half-way up the stairs, and Dora, the 
crosser all the time. I don’t see why being sorry 


dragging, spiritless step. Not an old man, nor a 
feeble one, but a man of fine presence in early 
middle life. 





waitress, coming down, stopped to question her. 


hassock, studying her part 
in a responsive exercise for 
Easter morning. 

“Christ is risen, risen.” 

Lucy burst into the room. 
“Burst” is the only word 
which fitly describes her 
ordinary mode of entrance. 
For thirteen years Lucy 
had been commanded, 
coaxed and entreated to do 
things quietly. For thirteen 
years Lucy always meant 
to—‘‘next time.” 

“Ma! Can’t cook let me 
have six more eggs? I 
want them for the three 
little Petersons, one red and 
one blue apiece. And cook 
is such~a heathen about 
eggs. Anybody’d think she 
wanted ’em all herself, she 
makes such a fuss over 
them.” 

*T certainly shall not in- 
terfere with cook, and that 
is a very unladylike way 
for you to speak, Lucy.” 
















Mrs. Sammis was startled 
out of a delicious doze, her 
book fell with a slam to the floor. ‘She has let 
you racket round in the kitchen all the morning. 
I don't see how she stood it. You are as boisterous 
as any boy.” 

“T wish I was a boy,’’ cried Lucy, in tears. 
“They can make all the noise they like. Folks 
expect it of °em. And I’m just as full of noise as 
a boy is. It just kills me to keep still. Oh, my 
lily! my beautiful lily !’’ 

Her tears stopped as suddenly as they had 
begun. Mrs. Sammis often said, ‘“‘You never 
knew one minute, what Lucy would do the next.” 
She hung now in ecstacy over the flower. Since 
the green-white bud first began to unroll, she had 
done homage to it, in her excitable fashion, a 
dozen times a day. 

“Tt ought to go to the church to-morrow,”’ said 
Lucy, still admiring. ‘‘Mrs. Horton,” she dropped 
her voice as she spoke the name, ‘took it last 
year.” 

Tears gathered in her eyes again. The beauti- 
ful face that bent over the lily then—the lovely 
and beloved giver who left it to her care, looked 
now with eyes forever free from earthly veiling on 
the radiance of that ‘better country which is an 
heavenly.” 

“Christ is risen,’’ murmured Mabel, over her 
exercise. 

“It’s so queer,’ said Lucy, winking hard and 
fast, ‘that Mr. Horton can’t bear to see anything 
of hers round, and never even looks at baby, the 
dearest little creature that ever was.” 

Mabel wrinkled her small forehead over a 
question she had been pondering several minutes. 
“‘Why do they keep saying ‘is risen,’ Lucy? It 
all happened ever so many yearsago. I don’t 
think it’s good grammar,” said Mabel, shaking 
her head seriously, ‘Christ is risen.” 

A man’s step, slow and heavy, as if the owner 
were old or feeble, paused a moment in the hall 
outside. 

“Grammar hasn’t got anything to do with that,” 
said Lucy, positively. ‘He is risen. He stayed 
risen. You know when He raised Lazarus, 
Lazarus died again some time; but Jesus stayed 
risen. The grave couldn’t hold Him.” 

The step in the hall passed on. Mabel listened 
gravely to Lucy’s explanation, and went back to 
her exercise. Mrs. Sammis said, ‘‘Mabel was 
such a comfort,” and frequently held her up as 
an example to the older sister, a most unfortunate 
practice, which, so far, however, had not lessened 
Lucy’s impetuous affection for Mabel, nor Mabel’s 
calm confidence in Lucy. 





should make anybody so 
cross.” 

She leaned over the lily 
full of angry resentment. 
Yet, as she gazed, it brought 
to her the memory of many 
a kindly word, not from the 
dead alone, but from the liv- 
ing, now so changed by 
grief. She sat down on the 
floor, and hugged her knees 
thoughtfully. 

‘To-morrow, when there 
will be flowers every where, 
and when everybody is 
so happy, he will 
shut himself up 
in that big, 
lonesome 
room, 


“My! I’d rather it’d be you than me,”’ 
said Dora, shrugging her shoulders. ‘Like 
as not he’ll take your head clean off.” 

“No he won’t,”’ Lucy called after her; 
“it’s screwed on tight. ’Sides, he isn’t there | 
now. I heard the outside door shut.” 

Taking breath, she started again, and 
finally set the plant down, with a gasp of 
relief, on a low bracket, where it formerly 
stood before it came into her possession. | 
Then, a sudden recollection of the eggs she | 
had been coloring and left scattered about | 


























People said that Mr. Horton took the death of 
his beautiful wife very quietly, and wondered 
thereat. But, as his face grew strained and 
haggard, and gray hairs appeared thick and fast, 
when he refused to see the baby daughter she 
left him—would speak of her to none, growing 
ever more stern and silent, they saw that the 
tearless sorrow was turning his very heart to 
stone. 

He opened the door of his room—never without 
a fresh pang of bereavement, a sense of utter 
despair. : 

There reached out toward him, from its 
desolate loneliness, a great, white, perfect lily. 

“Christ is risen.”” 

‘He stayed risen—the grave couldn’t hold 
Him.” 

Only the echo of children’s voices, yet the 
message seemed breathed from the lily’s 
golden heart. 

“Christ is risen.” 

The grave—her grave had shut out all else; 
always that before him; always the mound 
of earth that covered her; always the dark- 
ness and silence, the dreadful changing, 
“ashes to ashes, dust to dust."’ 

“Not here, but risen.’’ 

How white, how beautiful! Had he read 
somewhere that the freed, saved spirit rose 
from the sin and sorrow of earth, as the 
Egyptian flower rose pure and fair from the 
foul, dark mud of the Nile? ‘Clothed in 
whiteness,’’ radiant, radiant must it be, the 
gentle, loving, Christlike soul. 

There was a crash, a frightened exclama- 
tion, and the door flew back slamming against 
a small table which it nearly overturned. 

Lucy, anxious about her plant, had meant 
to peep very quietly in. But several of the 
Easter eggs she was carrying in her apron 
took that opportunity for rolling out, and, 
stooping hastily, in a vain attempt to catch 
them, she bumped her head violently against 
the unlatghed door. Its opening revealed her 
aghast at the wreck and racket she had made, 
and wofully rubbing the unwitting battering- 
ram. 

“JJ didn’t know you were here, Mr. Hor- 
ton. I—I brought the lily up for you to see. 
I’d better take it away now, hadn’t I?” 

Even the noise had not quite roused him. 
She repeated her frightened sentence, before 
he answered, more gently than the child had 
heard him speak for many a day: 

“Thank you, Lucy. Leave it here a while 
longer, please.”’ 

Lucy dodged out delighted, swooped up her 
ruins, and hopped on one foot half-way across 
the hall. Then a thought struck her—a 
wonderful, daring thought. She stood with 
her foot in the air a full minute before remem- 
bering to put it down. 

*‘He can’t more’n scold,”” she mused, ‘and 
he don't scold—just speaks slow and hard. 
I wouldn’t care, if he’d only scold.” 

Her first success emboldened her for a new 
and more audacious experiment. Fifteen 
ininutes later she crept into the nursery so 
softly that Mrs. Sammis would have opened 
her sleepy eyes wide to see her. But Lucy could 
do anything for that baby. She had submitted 
to the martyrdom of an hour’s stillness many a 
time for its sake. 

“Ts baby asleep, yet, Mrs. Taggart ?”’ 

‘She is that, the little witch. A nice time she’ll 
give me the evenin’, takin’ her nap so late. I was 
just goin’ down for her supper. It’s wantin’ it in 
a hurry she’ll be, when she does wake.”’ 

“T'll stay here while you go. And you can get 
your own supper before you come up,” added the 
young diplomatist. ‘I'll call down the tube if 
she cries. Isn't it the queerest thing,”’ hanging 


and stay there all day, just as he did Christmas. | the kitchen at the mercy of cook, sent her pre-| admiringly over the cradle, “that Mr. Horton 


on asap But if I take it, it’s sure to be wrong. I’m | cipitately downstairs by the ‘short cut,” the rail| won’t ever see baby? And she so pretty and so 

Mother,” said the latter, so suddenly and so/| always doing the wrong thing, no matter how | of the balustrade. | sweet. Poor baby!” 
loudly, that Mrs. Sammis woke up and let her | hard I want to be kind.” How still the hall grew after she flashed through | “Folks get that way, sometimes.’’ Mrs. Tag- 
pag a again, “I'm going to take my lily up to She looked very earnestly at the blossom, and, | it—a heavy, sombre stillness. On the wide stairway | gart was bustling about, the room preparatory to 
uy _— 8 room. drawing a long breath, scrambled to her feet. and through the passages it settled, gloomy and | taking advantage of Lucy’s proposition. “He 
wish you would remember that I’m not “T’ll take it, anyway. Mrs. Horton knew just |sad. Off in some upper room, sounded the cry of | don’t seem to want to see or hear anything that’ll 
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put him in mind of her he’s lost, and yet I s’pose 
he’s thinkin’ of her all the time. Sorrow softens 
some hearts, and turns others fearful hard. I'll 
wait for my supper, then, Lucy, unless the darlin’ 
gets unaisy.” 

Lucy counted sixty twice over, to be sure Mrs. 
Taggart had time to get out of sight; then, care- 
fully lifting the sleeping infant, she wrapped a 
dark shawl about it and stole swiftly down to 
Mr. Horton’s room. 

The master of the house had been summoned 
to his solitary dinner; the room was vacant. 
Lucy saw a low ottoman under the branching 
lily leaves, and laid the baby down upon it. It 
was a narrow resting-place for the small body, but 
Lucy never thought of the chance of a fall. Her 
great fear was that it might wake crying before 
her plan had worked itself fully out. 

‘And mother says a man can’t bear to hear a 
baby cry. Don’t squall, you precious, precious 
dear, for if you do you'll get me into an awful 
scrape. Maybe you will, anyway, but I can’t 
help trying. If he’ll only come before you wake 
up, you precious darling, you look so sweet down 
here under the lily!" 

Occupied with her charge, she did not hear Mr. 
Horton returning, till he was too near for her to 
escape from the room without being seen. She 
sprang, trembling, behind the heavy curtains, 
and began to wish herself and the baby back in 
the nursery. 


His step was lighter; he entered the room | 
almost eagerly, his eyes seeking the white blossom | 


that rose out of the gathering dusk to meet him 
like the sight of a friendly face, the touch of a 
loving hand. 

Again his sore heart opened to its silent min- 
istry. It filled the lonely room with the resurrec- 
tion message. It linked the pure soul, so dearly 
loved, with her risen Lord. As he looked, the 
shadow of the grave that had darkened life and 
hearthstone grew dim, then changed and blended 
with the shadow of a cross. 

O cross! world, sin and sorrow laden—yet the 
Saviour bore it. O grave! rock-ribbed and stone- 
sealed—yet, forevermore— 

“HE is risen.” 

Something dark under the lily leaves stirred, 
and uttered a faint sound. Mr. Horton heard it 
and started. 

Lucy, behind the curtains in agony from her 
enforced quiet, nearly screamed. The sound was 
repeated, the dark object moved again. Mr. 
Horton sprang from his chair and bent over it 
in surprise. He saw there a baby face as fair and 
pure as the perfect flower above. The round, 
bright eyes looked up at him in momentary 
wonder. 

Then the little dimpled hands stretched out, and 
baby burst into a perfect ripple of gurgles and 
coos. 


Lower the father bent, the lily touched his | 
whitening hair, lower, lower still until his fore-| with a sweep of the arm toward the rose arches. 


head rested on the tiny breast, 
and burning tears—a_ strong 
man’s tears — moistened its 
dainty robe. 

Lucy pinched her nose with 
one hand to keep back a sniffle, 
and clutching her throat with 
the other to prevent a sob, fled 
from the room, knocking over 
two chairs on the way in her . 
haste to get away before her 
tears also should begin to flow. 
She was evidently needed else- 
where. 

Meanwhile there was a com- 
motion in the nursery. The 
baby had been missed, and a 
wild - eyed woman, excitedly 
waving a nursing-bottle, was 
calling Lucy’s name long and 
loud up and down the halls, and 
flew to meet her as she ran to 
answer the call. 

‘Whatever have you done 
with the baby, Lucy? She 
ought to be havin’ her milk this 
blessed minute, the darlin’.” 

*“*M-Mr. Horton’s g-got her,” 
choked Lucy, the sniffle and 
sob freeing themselves and 





| Easter morning falls first upon those words of 
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| fadeless hope, of glorious immortality— 
“ Christ is Risen.” 
And beneath them a calla lily sways and blooms. 
Mrs. Frank LEE. 
———-—~+or— —— 
RESTORED. 
The dreary grave is but the field 
Where lies the hopeful grain, 
And what with many a tear we yield 
Shall be our own again. 
Chambers’s Journal. —J. C. Howden. 
petits baie icicanitiaasie 
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| EASTER FLOWERS. 


| It was Easter morning in New Orleans. Every 
| one who has visited that quaint Southern city at 
| the end of Lent must have been struck by the afflu- 
|ence of floral decor- — 
ations which makes 
| the Roman Catholic 
and Episcopal 
churches temples of 
| bloom and of fra- 
grance; but on this 
special Easter-tide 
|the pretty little 
church on R— 
Street surpassed all 
the others in its 
decorations. 

The arches of 
roses and smilax, 
with their festoons 
of Spanish moss, 
were more graceful, 
the christening font 
was a bank of fra- 
grant white flowers, 
and the mottoes 
were more artistic 
and original than is 
usually the case. 
Evidently the work 
had been done with 
loving care and by 
| deft fingers. It was 
|the evening before 
Easter, and two 
girls had remained 
behind the others to 
give the finishing 
touches to some of the wreaths and festoons. 

“Do you know, Grace Nugent wouldn’t give us 
one of her flowers,’’ Margaret King said to her 
friend, Adele Foster. ‘She’s got lots of them, 
you know, and her lilies this year are the most 
beautiful I’ve ever seen. All she said when I 
asked her was, ‘I have other uses for my flowers, 
Margaret.’”’ 

‘‘What a mean thing!”’ echoed Adele. ‘What 
better use could we have for flowers than this ?’’ 








looking admiringly from side to side. A sweet- 
faced girl she was, and with a thoughtful gravity 
in her fine gray eyes which made her appear 
much older than her eighteen years. 

‘‘How beautiful you have made the church!” 
she said, with a pleased smile. 

‘“*Yes, we’ve worked hard enough at it,’’ Mar- 
garet answered, coldly. ‘‘The font would have 
been prettier, though, for a sheaf or two of white 
lilies,” she added, meaningly, “but those who 
would have given them to us had none in bloom.” 

“Well, I don’t know that anything could 
improve it.’”’ Grace spoke quietly, apparently 





| unconscious of the hidden meaning of her com- 

panion’s remark. ‘It is so pretty and graceful 
that nothing could add to its beauty, I think.” 

“You think so, do you?’’ with suppressed in- 

| dignation. 


‘Well, now do you know we were 
under the impres- 
sion you didn’t ap- 
prove of church 
decorations.” 

“J didn’t ap- 
prove!’’ Grace re- 
peated, with aston- 
ishment. “Why, 
what has given you 


not assist you to- 
day because I had 
other work on hand, 
but I think flower 
decorations in 
church a beautiful 
custom. Do you 
know, I can fancy 
each flower up there 
repeating with their 
fragrant breath, 
‘Hail, Prince of 
Peace!’”’ 

“Very imagina- 


garet. ‘“‘Weare only 
workers. We _ get 
the flowers, and we 
arrange them, but 
we leave others, 
who, like the lilies, 
‘toil not,’ to hear the 
voices.”” 

Grace colored, 
and looked up at the sarcastic speaker. 

“T suppose you mean that, as I refused you the 
flowers, I have no right to comment on your 
work,” she said, gravely. ‘As I told you, I 
happen to need mine for another purpose. Quite 
as useful a one as yours, I think.” 

“Oh, of course you have a right to do as you 
choose with your own!’’ Margaret cried, hotly. 


than to bring them here on Easter, that’s impossi- 





ble. You’re trying to excuse your own selfishness, 








bursting out, mixed up with a hysterical laugh. | ‘I’m positively ashamed of Grace, and we’ve| you know you are! I didn’t think it of you, 


‘Mr. Horton’s got her!’’ Mrs. Taggart dropped 
the bottle, wrong end upin a chair. ‘‘And what- 
ever, wherever, how did he get her ?”’ 

“T-I took her,’’ Lucy made the most extraor- 
dinary sounds, ‘d-down-ha-ha to him-boo-hoo, 
and I’m so glad-ha-boo-hoo-ha-a-e-e-e.”” 

“Did you have the impudence ?”’ gasped Mrs. 
Taggart, and she sat solidly down on the bottle. 

Now, as she weighed nearly two hundred 
pounds, the catastrophe that followed occupied 
herself and Lucy together for several minutes. 
When with another bottle freshly filled, she ap- 


peared in all her dignity before Mr. Horton, | 


behold! baby would have nothing to do with her, 
but clung fondly to her father and insisted on 
taking supper on his knee. 

It is her favorite place still, though she is a baby 
no longer. Growing very like her mother as the 
years go by, she is not only her father’s greatest 
earthly blessing, but the joy and comfort of the 
whole household. Even noisy, restless, loving 
Lucy has become gentler for her sake. 

Within her father’s room, the dawning light of 


been so fond of her, too, and thought her so gen- 
|erous! What does she mean by other uses for 
her flowers ?”’ 

| I haven’t the least idea; but I do know there 
| can’t be a better use for flowers than to bring 
|them here. Every one admires them more in a 
| church than anywhere else, and we ought to do| 
| everything to make our church attractive. I can’t 
imagine any duty greater than that, particularly 
| at Easter.” 

“Yes,”’ said Adele, thoughtfully, ‘‘but do you | 
|know I’m puzzled at this strange, ungenerous | 
turn Grace has taken. She never seemed selfish 
before with anything she had, and she would 
neither assist us this year in decorating, nor give 
us a single flower.”’ 

“She probably has a streak of selfishness we 
knew nothing about. You see, she thinks the 
world and all of her flowers, and it shows itself 
when she’s asked for them. But I declare if she 
isn’t coming in the gate! After treating us so, 
too! I’m going to show her what I think of her.” 

Grace Nugent walked slowly up the centre aisle, 








Grace!”’ and tears of anger stood in her eyes. 

‘‘Well, don’t judge me yet, Margaret,’’ Grace 
said, quietly. ‘Perhaps you may agree with me 
before many days. Good-by!”’ 

‘“‘Agree with her never!” Margaret exclaimed 
impetuously to Adele, as Grace passed out of the 
church. 

‘Perhaps we are too hasty,’’ Adele said, quietly. 
‘*You know, Margaret, you are too impulsive to 
be just, and I really believe Grace has some good 
reason for refusing her flowers.” 

In the largest ward of the children’s department 
in the C—— Hospital, the ward of incurables, 
that Easter morning brought with it something 
marvellous to the patient little sufferers lying on 
their clean white cots. A large pyramid of flowers 
rose in the centre of the long room. At the foot 
of each cot was a suitable motto of leaves and 
flowers suspended from the ceiling. By each 
pillow was laid a bouquet of roses, lilies, violets, 
filling the air with delicious perfume. 

“Oh, is it heaven?” said one thin, wan little 
creature in the last stage of consumption, raising 


that idea? I could | 


tive!’’ sneered Mar- | 


‘But as for having a better use for your flowers 
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| the flowers in her wasted hands, and pressing 
| them to her blue lips. 

| Oh, I’ve seen them often before,” said her 
| neighbor, a girl with spinal complaint. ‘We 
| used to live in the country, and we had a garden 
| with a great rose-bush in it, red roses that smelt 
| so nice, and my ma used to let me pull them. I 
| could run about then as well as anybody. It 
makes me feel good to see roses again. Some- 
body must care for us to take trouble and send 
them here.”” And the girl smiled, the first smile 
any one in the hospital had seen on that pain- 
drawn face. 

**Yes,”’ said one of the good sisters who stopped 
to listen. ‘It was a good young lady who thought 
of you. She said: ‘See, here are some dear 
children who are not able to see the flowers bloom- 
ing in the gardens, nor even go to church and see 
the flowers there. I will bring them some, and 
then they will remember what a great day Easter 
is to them and to all the world, and they will try 
to be patient.’ ” 

The little consumptive clasped her flowers in her 
hot hands and said: ‘I would like to see the good 
flower lady. I want to thank her.” 








“You will see her. She promised to come 
| to-day.” 
The services at R——- Church were unusually 


| impressive that Easter morning. I cannot say, 
| though, that Margaret King heard one word of 
them, so engrossed was she in watching the effect 
| of the decorations on every one who entered the 
| church, and in recalling the compliments that she, 
as chief worker, had already received on her 
success. Her anger against her friend burned 
| hotly every time her eyes fell on Grace’s calm, 
| absorbed face. 

| I don’t see how she can sit there so quiet and 
| serene,”’ she thought, ‘‘after such unfriendly con- 
| duct. I wonder she don’t wince while Doctor 
M—— is preaching against self-seeking and 
| exhorting us to bring our best to the altar as a 
thank-offering. I declare, he seems to be preach- 
ing at her and she doesn’t seem to know it. If I 
were in her place I should feel like hiding my 
face.” 

*‘Come with me, Margaret,’ said the soft voice 
of Grace, as the people were leaving the church. 
“T have an appointment and I wish you would go 
with me.” 

Margaret's first impulse was to refuse, but 
curiosity, and some constraining influence in 
Grace’s voice and look, silenced the words on her 
lips. 

‘“‘We are going to the C Hospital,”’ said 
Grace, as they took their seats in the street-car. 

“To the Hospital! What on earth takes you 
there to-day ?”’ 

“You will see when you get there,’’ Grace 
answered, smiling. 

“The children are just longing for you, Miss 
| Nugent,’’ said one of the nurses who met them at 
| the door. “‘They’re more roused up than I’ve seen 
them for many a day. We’ve 
given them the fruit and cake 
you sent, but I think the flowers 
please them best. They’ve been 
chatting and laughing over 
them, and it isn’t often you hear 
a laugh in this ward.” 

“QO Grace, I understand 
now!’’ whispered Margaret, as 
her eyes fell on the stately white 
lilies which crowned the pyra- 
mid, and which seemed to nod 
a welcome to them as they en- 
tered. ‘Can you ever forgive 
me?” 

‘“‘Hush!’’ said Grace. ‘‘What 
is there to forgive? I had my 
own idea to carry out, and you 
had yours,—both good in their 
way.” 

“Here is the young lady you 
call the flower lady,” said the 
nurse, smiling. ‘She has come 
to see how you like her fruit 
and flowers.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,”’ cried 
eager voices from every cot. 

“Thank you a million times, 
ma’am,”’ repeated the little con- 
sumptive, near whose cot Grace 
had paused. ‘Oh, the flowers are so beautiful 
| and so sweet, and I've been so busy looking at 

them I’ve almost forgotten to cough.” 

‘““How did you come to think about us?” said 
her hollow-eyed neighbor. ‘It seemed when we 
came here, everybody forgot us but the doctors 
and the nurses. It’s their business to tend to us I 
suppose, but they’re good, too.”’ 

Her poor eyes filled with tears. 

‘It seems as if nobody gave a thought to us out- 
side,” she continued. ‘Seems as though my dead 
mother has been by me ever since these posies 
; came. She told me when she was dying that she 
was going to a great garden where the flowers 
| never fade, and I was to come there too. I can’t 
| get it out of my head that mother sent me these 

red roses to ’mind me of her last words. But that’s 
| a silly notion I reckon, isn’t it?”? with a pathetic 
| look of inquiry in her sad eyes. 
| ‘No, no,” Grace answered. “I am sure the 

flowers bring you a message from your mother 
| and from the beautiful garden she told you of.”’ 
“The sisters said you would tell us an Easter 
| story,” the little consumptive interrupted. 
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She told them the sweet old Easter tale forever | get a horse and buggy, and get to the station in 
new to yearning hearts. The tale of love and | the time allotted. My bicycle! I could try it, 
self-sacrifice, of agony patiently borne, that life | there was a chance of success. 


might triumph over death. 
They listened breathlessly. Some of the chil- 


dren had heard the tale before. To others it was | 
new, but to all the flowers had spoken, and told | 
of love and care in one human heart at least out- 


side the hospital. They could trust their Father 
with the rest. 

“Can you ever forgive me?’ Margaret said 
again, in a broken voice, as they left the hospital. 
“I censured you, I abused you, and how much 
nobler was your work than mine!” 

“Oh no,” answered Grace. ‘It was the work 
that came to my hand, as yours did to yours. 
Simply a division of labor. I had thought so 
much of these little sufferers and their starved 
lives, that it seemed to me to bring an hour’s joy 
to them would only be another way of laying my 
flowers on His altar.”” 

That was the beginning of the Flower Mission 
in New Orleans. M. B. WILLIAMs. 


cites poe 
REASSURANCE. 


If but a wild-brier by our pathway nod, 
After its winter death wakened again, 
Seeing its life we may forget our pain 

Of unbelief. Who brings forth life but God? 


—Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW WE CAUGHT A BANK ROBBER. 


About four years ago while I was paying teller 
of the State National Bank, in a flourishing town 
in the West, the events I am about to relate 
occurred. The story is almost exactly true, being 
changed here only in unimportant details. A par- 
tial account of the affair was published in the 
local paper, and some of my readers may have 
seen it. 

When I left Ohio I crated up my bicycle, and 
sent it along by express. It arrived in perfect 
order, and when the roads were in good condition 
I took many a pleasant spin after banking hours. 

One summer morning after a delightful after- 
breakfast run in the bracing mountain air, I rode 
up to the bank, and having cleaned and oiled my 
bicycle, stored it in one of the rooms at the rear of 
the banking office. Then I went leisurely about 
my work. The first thing to do was to open the 
vault, a substantial structure of masonry, with iron 
doors and bracings, and a floor of square blocks 
of stone. 

The vault was not made specially strong against 
burglars, for the cash was kept in the safe within. 
The vault was intended only to protect the books 
and records from fire. Any mere bungler of a 
cracksman could have got into itin an hour or 
two. The safe, however, was as nearly burglar- 
proof as the best steel and latest improved locks 
could make it. 

The vault had two doors, an inner and an outer, 
which were fastened by combination locks. Be- 
tween the two doors was a stone floor, like that 
inside of the vault. 

I swung the outer door open without difficulty, 
but when I pulled the inner door, to my surprise 
it scraped on the stone floor, and considerable 
force was required to pull it over the obstruction, 
and swing it fully open. 

What was the cause of this obstruction? Had 
the hinges of the door been worn so as to let it 
down? Had faulty construction in the floor 
allowed one of the stones to slip gradually out of 
place and interfere with the door? Had the build- 
ing been settling and the vault floor thrown out of 
level? Or—and my heart beat faster at the 
thought—had some one been tampering with the 
hinges ? 

In any case there was need of a thorough inves- 
tigation, but what was to be done? The cashier 
was out of town; and the president had told me 
the night before that he would leave on the morn- 
ing’s train for Enterprise, to settle up a disputed 
balance with our correspondent there. The absence 
of both officers left me first in authority. 

But before I decided what to do, the safe must 
be examined to see if it had been tampered with. 
I hurriedly entered the vault, and scanned the 
exterior of the safe. No marks of violence 
appeared. The door was protected by a time lock, 
and by three combination locks to hold the bolts 
after the time lock had released them. The clocks 
had been set for eight o’clock, and were now run 
down. The tumblers of the combinations clicked 
in quick time as I hurriedly whirled the knobs. 
Bills, gold and silver lay undisturbed, just as I 
had left them the evening before. 

Now what was to be done? I did not like to 
assume responsibilities which properly belonged 
to some one else. And here was a problem which 





possibly concerned the very life of the bank. 
Unless I were forced by circumstances, the solving | 
of it was not for me. 

I gave myself three minutes for a decision. The | 
cashier was out of reach, and the president was | 
now on his way to the station. If I could reach | 
the station before the train left, I could bring him 
back. The train was due at 8.55, and the clock | 
now marked 8.35. | 

The station was about four miles from the town. | 
When the railroad was built it was found neces- | 
Sary to run down the valley; and so the town, 
which lay back on the tableland, was left that | 


The two other clerks had come into the bank, 
and were at work at their desks. I got out the 
cash needed at the counter, remarked quietly to 
the clerks that I was going out for a few minutes, 
and told the receiving teller to attend to my 
window meantime. Then I slipped on my riding 
shoes, ran my machine out of the rear door, and 
mounted. The road was good, and I was nerved 
to great exertion; and although it required twenty 
minutes of as hard work as I ever did, I succeeded. 

The dark roof of ,the low station building came 
in sight, just as up the valley I saw the smoke of 
the approaching train. I was not too late. I 
whisked up to the station and hurried to Mr. 
Axtell, the president, who, valise in hand, was 
looking up the track at the train. 

I related to him all there was to tell in a very 
few words. He asked me a few questions, and 
then said, ‘Of course I will go back to town. 
You return by your bicycle, and I will follow in 
the stage. Go to the bank and attend to business 
as usual. When I get in, we will decide what to 
do.” 

I made my return trip with all possible speed, 
and took my place at the teller-window. For 
twenty minutes business quietly proceeded. 

Mr. Axtell came leisurely into the bank soon 
after. He went into the vault, examined the floor, 
and he ran his hand along the cracks between the 
stones. A moment’s inspection satisfied him. He 
came out and told me that he was convinced some 
one was tunnelling under the vault. He asked me 
to inform the clerks, and to keep < close watch 
over everything until he should come back, and 
hurried away. 

He presently returned with two of the bank’s 
directors whom he took into the vault, pointed out 
the suspicious appearances, and explained his 
theory of the cause. 

The bank building stood on the southeast corner 
of the intersection of two principal streets. At 
the rear was an alley, and across that a large brick 
building. On the east side, touching the bank, 
was a frame structure occupied by a clothing firm. 
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STREET foot passage-way in- 
tervening, stood an 
adobe house. The 
passage-way ran 
through from street 
toalley. The ac- 
companying plan 
will explain. 

ALLEY In the building 
[BRICK BUILDING. |  gerogs the alley there 
was no opportunity, Mr. Axtell thought, for 
working a tunnel; therefore he concluded that the 
attack would be from the east. The members of 
the firm next door were old citizens, and not to be 
suspected. Of the adobe house he knew nothing. 
This, then, was the first point for examination. 

Mr. Axtell put a revolver in his pocket, and 
going out the back door of our building walked 
up the alley to the adobe house, and entered a 
rickety door, which he found unlocked. Here he 
discovered a bare, empty room, evidently long 
unoccupied. But on the floor were the tracks of 
muddy boots. 

Upon examination he found that the flooring in 
the corner of the room was cut through, and a trap 
door had been placed there. At one side of the 
door an iron staple was driven, apparently serving 
as a handle for lifting it. He raised the trap 
cautiously, and saw a barrel set into the ground 
pointing in the direction of the bank. Then he 
lowered the trap carefully, and as carefully left 
the building. ‘ 

There was no longer any doubt. The tunnel 
was there, and the robbers might be ready to make 
their final movement on the bank that very night. 
It was scarcely probable that they worked in the 
tunnel during the day, at least, now that they had 
got so near the vault. At night no one would be 
in the bank, and they could work without fear of 
being heard. 

As it was probable that a watch was kept over 
our movements, our preparations for the capture 
of the burglars were deferred until after dark. 
During the afternoon we worked at our desks as 
usual, and left the building for our homes at the 
usual time, having received instructions from Mr. 
Axtell to report again at eight o’clock. We were 
to come up the alley, which was always very dark, 
and quietly enter the rear room of the bank. 

Meanwhile the president had seen the sheriff, 
who was to come to the bank with four deputies at 
eight o’clock. 

When I cautiously stepped through the back 
door into the building a little before eight, I found 
these men already there. The other clerks came 
in promptly. 

Two men were sent to a room in the second 
story of a building across the street, where they 
could watch the adobe. If they saw any one 
enter the passage-way, they were to notify us by 
drawing a match across the window-sill and imme- 
diately blowing it out. Each of the clerks, begin- 
ning with the book-keeper, was to be stationed for 
a certain time near the vault door, to listen for 
sounds from the tunnel, and to watch for the 
signal across the way. The rest of the party 
were to remain in the back room, ready to respond 
to any call. Thus the night commenced. The 
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only sit in silence. No sound had reached us from 
the tunnel, and no communication had been made 
to us by the clerk in the banking-room, up to 
eleven o'clock. At that hour another man was to 
relieve the first watcher, and the exchange was 
silently made. The book-keeper had heard nothing 
below, and had seen no signal from the opposite 
side of the street. 

Again the time dragged. Nothing unusual was 
reported by the watcher. One o’clock came, and 
it was now my turn to relieve him. I took my 
place under the counter. After a brief consulta- 
tion by Mr. Axtell and the sheriff, it was decided 
that it was probable the robbers were at work in 


an early hour. The sheriff and two of his depu- 
ties took their station outside, two of them going 
into the alley, and the other into the street in 
front, thus guarding both ends. 

At about two o'clock I heard a distinct noise 
from under the floor near the vault door. It was 
a steady succession of strokes, as in digging, 
mingled with the slight sound of tools. Presently 


being lifted or forced. I crept to the front of 
the vault, and could catch the sounds very dis- 
tinctly. They seemed to come from inside. The 
robbers were either in the vault, or just about to 
enter! 

Now was the time to act. The other end of the 
tunnel was guarded, and at this end, of course, 
there was no possibility of escape. I stepped back 
two or three paces, drew my revolver, and fired 
three shots in quick succession through the floor 
toward the point at which I judged the tunnel 
must terminate. 


one in the tunnel, but the robbers in their fright 
would undoubtedly rush for the other end, to find 
themselves confronted by the sheriff and his as- 
sistants. As those in the rear room were hurrying 
forward, I called to them to run to the adobe. 

We found the sheriff and his deputies on the 
| alert, as they had heard my firing and were wait- 
jing developments. The men who had been sta- 
|tioned across the way quickly came over. I 
explained as briefly as possible what had occurred, 
and, revolvers in hand, we surrounded the adobe. 

After waiting some minutes we became impatient, 
and the sheriff determined to enter. Dark lanterns 
were procured, and the sheriff directed us to follow 
him closely. 

We crowded into the passage-way, the sheriff at 
the head. When the door was reached, he flung 
it open without a moment’s hesitation, threw up 
his right hand with cocked revolver, while two 
deputies immediately behind him reached forward 
with dark lanterns, and flashed the light through- 
out the room. There was an instant of intense 
suspense. Then the sheriff said quietly, ‘“There’s 
not a soul inside!” 

All hurried into the room. The trap-door was 
down. There was no other door, window or open- 
ing of any kind by which an escape might have 
been made. The robbers must be still in the 
tunnel. It was suggested that they had built a 
branch tunnel for escaping if discovered; but 
there seemed to be no place in the vicinity suitable 
for such an exit. The chances were that they 
were still inside, waiting, perhaps, an opportunity 
to make a rush through the trap-door. 

We listened for a few minutes, but heard no 
sound. Then the sheriff stepped forward to the 
trap-door, and quickly lifting it, threw the rays of 
a dark lantern down the hole. As far as the light 
reached, nothing could bh: seen but the black walls 
of the tunnel. Then the sheriff leaned forward 
and shouted down : 

“Come up one at a time and surrender, and we 
won’t hurt you!”’ 7 

There was no answer. He waited a little, and 
then shouted again as before, adding, not alto- 
gether politely, ‘“This is the last chance you'll get. 
Don’t make fools of yourselves !”’ 

The echo of his voice was the only response. In 
silence we waited about the tunnel’s mouth, but 
heard not the slightest indication that any one was 
inside. The sheriff threw down the door with 
angry impatience. What next? How were we 
to capture them? Should we have to starve them 
out, or smoke them out! 

We divided ourselves into watches, two men 
were to stand guard for one hour, while the others 
retired to the bank to snatch a little sleep, if pos- 
sible. In the meantime several policemen, having 
heard the firing, had come to the vicinity of the 
adobe. One of them stationed himself in the 
passage, and two more took their stands in the 
street and alley ready to spread the alarm if an 
escape was attempted. Before leaving the watch 
to their duty we fastened the trap-door down 
securely. 

From this time till half-past eight in the morn- 
ing nothing occurred. The watchers were regu- 
larly relieved, and none of them had reported any 
signs of life in the tunnel. But as the bank’s 
business must go on without interruption, it was 
necessary to open the vault. 

There was less chance of the robbers trying to 
escape that way than by the other end of the 
tunnel. When listening to them working, I hardly 
supposed that they had got into the vault. Besides, 
it was now broad day, the streets were full of 
people, and the bold cracksmen must know that 
| we would be prepared for them. 
| Half a dozen men gathered about the vault door, 











the tunnel, and if they were they would leave it at | 


came a noise as though some heavy body was | 
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| was the one most familiar with the combinations 
jon the vault doors, it was my duty to unlock 
| them. I did not relish the position of first target 
|for a bullet from the inside; but I mustered up 
|my courage, said nothing, and went to work. The 
outer door I drew open without hesitation, the 
| inner door was the one to be feared. 

| When the bolts of the inner door had been 
| thrown back I found that it could scarcely be 
moved, as the stone under it was raised more than 
before. At length three of the strongest in the 
party managed to force it open, and the inside of 
the vault could be seen. Noone was there. But 
| the floor showed a startling condition of things. 

| The large stone in front of the safe was raised 
| up at one side nearly two feet. It was supported 
by jack-screws which had been used to force it up. 
In ten minutes more the robbers if uninterrupted 
| would have been in the vault. Unfortunately for 
them in their workings of the previous night they 
had accidentally displaced the stone that ran under 
the inner door, or their plot might not have been 
discovered till too late to arrest it. 

| After a few minutes of surmise and speculation, 
| Mr. Axtell stepped up to the hole and shouted 
down the same proposition the sheriff had made 
at the other end. There was no response what- 
|ever. He then directed me to open the safe, and 
| proceed with the business of the day as usual. 
| Two men were left on guard in the vault, and the 
|rest were stationed in the back room. All who 
knew of the situation were cautioned to keep it to 
| themselves, and very few of our customers that 
| morning knew what was going on under their feet. 
At about half-past ten o’clock one of the men 
jin the rear room came to the door and called in 


There was only a slight chance of hitting any | Mr. Axtell. There he heard as bold a proposition , 


|as ever man made. One of the guards had vol- 


| unteered to go down into the tunnel! He wasa 


| deputy-sheriff, a Mexican named José Charez, 
| who, becoming impatient that the robbers did not 
show themselves, determined to stir them up in 
their own quarters. . 
| He was a daring, reckless fellow, accustomed 
all his life to deeds of violence. He lived on ex- 
| citement, and was ever restless when not on the 
trail of some horse-thief or murderer. He knew 
the risk of going into the tunnel, but said he had 
|as good a chance as the robbers,—as a matter of 
fact, in such an encounter every advantage was on 
| their side,—and that was all he wanted. The rest 
|of the men, brave though they were, shrugged 
|their shoulders, and declined underground war- 
| fare. 

Charez was to enter the tunnel through the 
barrel. After locking the vault doors again, those 
| of us who could leave work went to the adobe 
house. The guards there had nothing to report. 
We took the fastenings off the trap-door and lifted 
it. The Mexican threw the light of a lantern down 
the hole, remarked that no one was to be seen, 
made ready his revolver, and quickly dropped 
through into the darkness. 

All of us trembled with excitement, and listened 
with painful intensity. Before we were aware 
what was taking place, we saw the Mexican re- 
appear suddenly at the mouth of the hole, and 
heard four shots ring out in quick succession 
Then the Mexican bounded up through the smoke, 
and pointing wildly to the floor near the hole, 
shouted: ‘‘I shot one of ‘em under there !’’ 

We waited for nothing further, but hurriedly 
pulled up the boards around the hole. The floor 
stood some distance above the ground, and in this 
space was the body of a man lying motionless. 
We lifted him out, and laid him carefully on the 
floor. He was already dead. 

Those of us who were unaccustomed to death in 
so frightful a form were entirely unnerved by this 
sight; but the sheriff and his men did not forget 
even at such a time the business of the hour, and 
quickly searched under the floor for other robbers. 
Finding no signs of more of them, they came up 
to hear the Mexican’s story. 

He said that he had taken a few steps forward 
into the tunnel, when the hole began to grow 
smaller and smaller so that to proceed he would 
have been compelled to go on hands and knees. 
Not bargaining for this style of attack he retreated, 
and was about to climb out of the barrel, when 
he noticed how the floor of the adobe was built 
above the ground. The light from above lighted 
up this space for a few feet all around, and there, 
crouching in front of him, he saw the robber, and 
at once fired upon him. 

The robber had evidently planned beforehand 
to crawl under this floor in case of danger, and 
await a chance of escaping. 

Thorough examination was made of the adobe 
house under the flooring, but no sign of any other 
robbers was found. Then the trap was shut 
down again, and guards placed as before. 

The time slipped on till two o’clock. Then we 
heard another fearless proposal. Four of the men 
volunteered to go through the tunnel from end to 
end! They made scarcely any preparation for 
the expedition, simply taking a bull’s-eye lantern, 
and making sure that their revolvers were in 
working order. 

One after another dropped through the opening. 
They crouched low down as they.crawled through, 
the head man holding the lantern as high up as 
|he could reach. Thus, if they were fired on, the 
|lantern would probably be aimed for, and the 
| bullet would fly over them. 

We waited for them in the vault through several 





distance to the west. It would be impossible to | time dragged along slowly enough. We could | fully armed and ready for any emergency. AsI/ minutes of most intense anxiety. Then we gave 
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a great shout as the head and shoulders of the | woindin’ stairs, an’ av Oi’m kilt, mem, Oi’ll shue 


first man appeared under the raised stone. 
helped one after another of the bold four through 
the opening up to daylight again. 

The men had met no one in the tunnel, and had 
seen no branches or other means of escape. They 
were positive no one was concealed inside. A 
further thorough examination of the tunnel con- 
firmed their statements, and it became almost 
certain that only one man had been at work. 

The theory, that the plan and the execution of 
the crime were his only, was strengthened the day 
he was buried, when a startling discovery was 
made. Some of the officers of the law with Mr. 


Axtell had gone to take a look at the man to en- | 


deavor to identify him. Mr. Axtell had scarcely 
caught sight of the face before he exclaimed, 
“Why, that man is one of the stone-masons who 
built the vault !”’ 

And so he proved to be. We found that the 
man had left a widow, and hunted her up. She 
was severely questioned, but professed entire igno- 
rance of her husband’s plans, and seemed to be 
telling the truth. 


We | ye for damages, Oi will that, mem 


py 

Cyrus and I were more interested in the trunk 
| than in Norah O’Dowd. There it lay almost in the 
| niddle of the kitchen floor with yellowish streaks 
|of thick fluid coming through every crack and 
crevice. 

‘“‘Why,”’ said mother, ‘‘what can there be in the 
trunk? It has been empty for years.” 

‘What business had she touching the trunk ?” 
I asked, indignantly, as I pointed toward Norah 
O’Dowd, who still sat on the floor rubbing her 
bones. 

*] sent her to the attic for it,’’ replied mother. 
‘‘Mrs. Sharpe was over here this afternoon want- 
| ing to know if I had any kind of a small trunk I 
|could let her have to take with her to Bradford 
where she was going to visit her daughter. I 
took her up to the attic and showed her this trunk 
and she said it would do very well. I noticed 
| that it was locked and I was looking for the key 
when you came in. But what can there be in it? 
| It looks like eggs.”” 
| “It is eggs—or what's left of bout twenty dozen 





The officers and directors of the bank saw fit to | of as good eggs as were ever laid,” 1 said, as I 
reward me for my part in the occurrence with a | drew the key of the trunk from my pocket, 


splendid bicycle, which bore on its handle-bar a 
small silver plate with an inscription I modestly 
refrain from repeating. Epwarp S. Rarr. 


——-_—_+o+— 
AFTER RAIN. 


I would not miss the flower 
Budded in the shower, 
That lives to lighten all the wealthy scene 
/here rain has been, 
That blossoms after rain. 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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For the Companion. 


OUR EASTER EGGS. 


It was the custom of the boys in the neighbor- 
hood in which I lived when I was a boy to hide 
away eggs for Easter. During the last fortnight 
of Lent, no matter how productive the fowls 
might have been, there was always a great scarcity 
of eggs when our mothers or sisters went forth in 
the evening among the nests to gather in the re- 
sults of the hens’ industry. 

We boys were on the alert, and would have the 
eggs safely hidden away before the hens were 
throngh cackling over them. Of course our 
parents had a suspicion as to where the eggs went, 
but they said nothing. They knew that the eggs 
would all be brought forth on Easter morning, 
for our only object in hiding them was to see 
which of us could produce the largest number of 
eggs on that occasion. 

Sometimes we were allowed at least a part of 
the money—sometimes all of it—the eggs sold for 
in the town near by. 

My mother had an unusually large number of 
hens one spring about twenty years ago. They 
were uncommonly good layers, and were never 
more productive than in the early spring of the 
year. The nests were full and running over at 
that season, and my brother Cyrus and I began 
early to hide away eggs for Easter. 

After considerable discussion as to where would 
be the best place of concealment, we concluded to 
hide the eggs in an old hair-covered trunk in the 
attic of our house. The trunk had not been used 
for years, and it was not likely that it would be 
disturbed in the near future for any purposes of 
travel. 

About two weeks before Easter, Cyrus and I 
began to make many and mysterious visits to the 
attic, going and coming by a stairway leading 
from the woodshed to a room over the kitchen ; 
from this room it was easy enough to reach the 
attic unperceived. 

We never went there empty-handed. Some- 
times we carried as many as two dozen eggs to 
the old trunk in a single day, and we expected to 
give mother a great surprise on Easter morning. 

No questions were asked about the small num- 

ber of eggs found in the nests when mother went 
out with her basket in the evening to bring them 
in. 
The little old trunk was almost a third full of 
eggs when Cyrus and I slyly stole up to the attic 
the day before Easter. When we came down, 
mother sent us to the town, two miles distant, for 
a week’s supply of groceries. While we were 
there we priced various things which we expected 
to buy with the money we were likely to receive 
for our share of the eggs. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon when 
we reached home, and just as we entered the 
kitchen door, we heard a terrific bumping and 
clattering in the winding stairway leading into 
the kitchen. 

Mother and father came running out of the 
sitting-room, and they, with Cyrus and me, ran 
for the stairway. 

Before we reached it the door was burst open 
violently and out rolled the little hair-covered 
trunk, end overend. Close after it, in the same 
manner, came Norah O’Dowd, a big, raw-boned 
Irish girl who imperfectly filled the position of 
maid-of-all-work at our house. She came out 


screaming and screeching that she was ‘kilt dead’’ 
and ‘‘all along iv that nasty little troonk !’’ 

“Ye said it was impty, mem,”’ she shrieked to 
mother, ‘‘an’ it feels loike as if it had a hoondred 
an’ twinty pounds av lead in it, mem, an’ me fut 
twisted when Oi was comin’ down them murtherin’, 


| unlocked it, and threw back the lid. The sight that 
| was revealed can be imagined. There wasn't a 
| whole egg left of all our hoard. 

| It was too bad, but there was no help for it. 
| Cyrus and I withdrew to the barn, where we gave 
free vent to the feelings which Norah’s clumsiness 
| had aroused. No eggs, no money, no good things, 
|to result from all our care and secrecy. 
































add, also, no Norah after that week, for, although 


there were other offences which could be made the 
excuse for getting rid of her. 

But we never again put eggs for Easter where 
they could be made into a large omelet quite so 
easily. 

— --— +r $$ 


For the Companion. 


HE SAID “SCAT!” 


“T would have been a fine lady to-day, riding 


never said ‘Scat!’ for it was just that drove away 
all our good fortune. Yes, ar-a-me, husband he 
just said ‘Scat!’ he did, and he drove away all 
our good fortune, an’ I never forgave him, an’ I 
didn’t give him any peace of his life after that, I 
didn’t; an’ now, ar-a-me, I’m a poor lone widder 
livin’ alone, an’ too poor to hire a carriage to go 
to the funeral of my own kin. Oh, it makes my 
heart turn sick to think of what I might ’a’ been 
if husband hadn’t just said that one word ‘Scat!’ 
it does, ar-a-me! ar-a-me!”’ 

In such words as these Goody Alder used to 
repeat some portion of the history of her life 
almost daily. Her husband, Goodwin Alder, 
had been a cordwainer and digger of shell-fish, 
and the two had lived happily together on a sandy 
road that wound around the Ipswich coast and 
overlooked Cape Ann until a dream of riches 
came into their small cottage, and, despite its 
morning-glories, the house never witnessed a day 
of peace after that. 

It was near the close of the last century when 
| this happened, while yet superstition shadowed 
the coast towns of New England, and especially 
those around blue Cape Ann. The wonder tale of 
this period was of Captain Kidd, who was believed 
| to have buried treasures along the coast. 
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A whole fleet could hardly have carried the 
treasures that this degenerate son of the old Scot- 
tish minister, who ‘‘sunk his Bible in the sand as 

|he sailed, as he sailed,’’ was supposed in the 
| popular imagination to have buried. The shores 
of Mt. Hope Bay and Cape Ann were thought to 
abound with his covered booty,—the spoils of the 
Spanish Main and the English seas,—and the 
problem of how to find these treasures was often 
discussed by young and speculative minds by the 
| great winter fires. 
| While these stories of Kidd and his buried 
| treasures were glowing in the vivid imagination 
| of the coast people, young Goodwin Alder dreamed 
| a remarkable dream three times. Had he dreamed 
| it once only, it would not have disturbed his peace, 
| but he dreamed it three nights, and, in the un- 
| written opinion of the times, to dream the same 
| dream three times was a certain sign that what it 
revealed was true, and should be heeded. 

He did not speak of his dream to his busy wife 
on the first day after it had disturbed his sleep, but 
| after the same vision had come to him the second 
| time, he said to her at the breakfast table : 

“Goody, I dreamed a strange dream last night, 
and it’s the second time I’ve dreamed it. I think 
it is going to be a sign.” 

“The second time? Why, what was it?” 


treasure on Cape Ann.”* 

“QO Goodwin, an’ if you should dream it again 
| to-night, I’m sure it’ll be a sign. What was it? 
| If it comes true, maybe I’ll be like Lady Phipps, 





ship in the Spanish Main, an’ they 
made him governor, they did, an’ she 
lived in the Province House, she did, 


wait a moment, I can’t. 
if I should fly.” 


follow him. 


word.’ 
agin.”’ 
minded man. 


- recur. 





Goody Alder. 


ber !”’ 
| Of course I shall. 


women.”’ 


you'll lose the treasure. 
you go to dig. I don’t dare to trust you.” 
“You go with me? No, you won’t. 
spoil it all. 
| hold her tongue ? 





thing. No, I'll go alone.” 
‘*When are you goin’ ?”” 
| On the full of the moon at low tide. 
|the place. 
| know, you can see it from the door ?”’ 
They went to the door. 
| The morning-glories were in bloom, and hung 
drying their dew and slowly closing in the sun. 
Before them stretched the sea; upon it here and 
there was a sail. The white sea-gulls were wheel- 
ing high in the air, or flapping their wings just 
above the waves. 
The surf, in a long curved line, was breaking in 
a sort of rhythmic music like a pendulum-beat of 
the sea. It was a wide desolation all, but the 
sun was so bright that it was very beautiful. The 
two looked across the sea meadows. The thatch 
| patch was there, partly covered by the high tide of 
| the full sea. Beyond was a reef of brownish 
black rocks on which the waves were dashing. 
‘*You see it ?”’ 
| “Yes, yes, I see it. Now you mind, don’t you 
speak a word whatever happens. See if you can 
keep your head shut just once in your life. What 
a blessin’ it would be, it would, if—you were only 
dumb!”’ 
The long-wished-for night came. 





The two saw 





“J dreamed that I had found some of the Kidd 


the red moon rise above the far oaks of the por- 
phyry cliffs as they looked from the open door. 
The fireflies flitted around the hill-sides and their 
spikes of firs, and the lights glimmered in the 
fishers’ cottages along the gray ledges. 

The tide went out. Goody moved about rest- 
lessly on her hobnailed shoes, her kerchief pinned 
tightly across her breast, saying, ‘“‘Ar-a-me!”" a 
byword she had made from the sound of the 
sea. 

The big house cat lay on the braided mat before 
the door. She was fat and sleek, and well she 
might be, for the coast was full of shell-fish, and 
she ran after the shell-fishers like a dog, and was 
generally a welcome companion. The old clam- 
diggers fed her with broken clams while they were 
digging. The skippers all knew her; lazy, fat, 
purring and mewing old Tabby Alder. 

Half-past eleven! Goodwin arose. He took 
his lantern, and put a Bible in his pocket, the 
latter a protection, as he expressed it, ‘ ’gainst 
the sperits of the air who bode no good to men.” 
At the door he took his spade, and, turning to 
Goody, said : 

“It’s dreadful solemn business, Goody, but I 
shall do it. Here, here’s the cat. Call her back— 
don’t let her follow me. She might mew and 
spoil it all.’’ 

““Now, Goodwin, for the life of you don’t you 
| speak a word. Shut your mouth; there, keep it 
| shut. Now, you mind; if you don’t, I'll never 
give you any peace of your life, I won’t.”’ 
| She watched him from the door as his dark 





I may | Sir William’s wife, you know; he was one of the | figure went away toward the great glimmering 
twenty or more poor children of one | waste of sand and sea. 
family up north in the woods, and | breaking on the long coast. 


She heard the waves 


| It seemed the very 


when he was grown up, he courted a | night to her when evil spirits might be abroad on 
widow, an’ he told her that she should | mischief. 
live in a ‘fine house in Boston town.’ 
An’ he discovered a sunken treasure 


Then she stood, nervous, and staring 
| across the waste for a time. She turned at last, 
and said: ‘Pussy! pussy! here, pussy!’’ but 
pussy had disappeared. She closed the door, for 
the salt air was cool, and sat down to wonder at 











In fact, he was so excited that | the salt meadows toward the sea. 
=-. he hardly went to sleep at all; but | coming in, it was. 
the following night he slept soundly, | way down in the thatch fields, I could just see 
and the same dream came to him, as | husband’s head above the thatch. 

it could hardly fail to do under the 
exciting circumstances, and, as you | the thatch patch, I found Goodwin almost buried 
may infer, the next morning there | in sand and water, and the tide was coming on to 
could have been few more excited | the thatch at every breaking of the surf. Yes it 
people in the world than Goodwin and | did. 


‘Now don’t you be over-sure. If you speak, 
I’m sure the spell will be broken, it will, an’ 
T’ll go with you when 


You’d | home? 
Don’t you know a woman can never | own fault.’ 
If you were to see a sail, you 
in a chariot about Ipswich town, I would, if only | would say ‘Oh!’ or ‘Look!’ an’ if you were to} it?’ says I. 
husband had been level-headed like me, an’ had | stub your toe, you’d cry ‘Ar-a-me!’ or some- 


I know 
It’s the thatch patch. Don't you| was a-diggin’, just as I dreamed it in my dream, 





what the event of all these mysterious things was 


all just as grand as the grandest of | to be. 
‘em. Tell me what it was; I can’t 
It seems as 


I can almost hear her tell the rest of the story 
now, as the old folks used to repeat it to me when 
a boy, and act it, with her peculiar dialect, which 


‘Well, Goody, I dreamed it was | was curious from the emphatic repetition of the 
night, an’ the moon was full an’ the | subject and predicate at the close of some of her 
tide was out, an’ a dark-looking man 
rose out of the sand an’ came to me, 
an’ turned around an’ beckoned me to | say, ‘‘and it was the longest hour I ever knew, 
I dreamed I went after | when I heard Goodwin cry. 
him, an’ we came to a place on the | for I knew he hadn't got the treasure, he hadn’t, 
shingle covered with thatch. An’ he| but that something had got him. 
said to me, ‘Dig here, an’ you mind | think of the old Boston story of the Devil and 
you don’t speak; don’t you speak a | Tom Walker, it did, and my hair began to creep 
An’ thenI woke up. An’ last | around on my head,—ar-a-me! 
night I dreamed that same dream 


sentences, and the sea-sound “ Ar-a-me.”’ 
‘*Well, I waited an hour, I did,’”’ she used to 


It pierced my heart, 


It made me 


“I went to the door and listened. 
and still, it all was. 


It was calm 
In a minute or two, I heard 


Goodwin that day was a very absent- | the cry again, I can hear it now: ‘Help! Help! 
He went to bed early | Help! Help!’ 
in the evening, but the dream did not 


“<I threw my apron over my head and ran over 
The tide was 
I could see that, I could, and 


‘‘Well, I flew, I just did. And when I got to 


‘**Help, help me out,’ he said, gasping, ‘I’m 


“Husband,” said Goody, ‘“‘now you | sinking, I shall drown.’ 
remember and not speak ; you remem- 


‘Well, you see, I’m a strong woman, I an, if 
Iam small. An’ I just took his hand, and I gave 


I won’t speak to General | a strong pull, and then another; and then another, 
she was not altogether to blame for the catastrophe, | Washington himself, if he come a-riding upon a | and then a wash from the sea loosened the sand, 
| white horse where I was a-digging, I wouldn’t. | and pretty soon I pulled him out, I did, an’ he 
Men can keep their tongues still; they aint like | was the most scared and discouraged-lookin’ man 


you ever did see. Yes he was. 
‘¢*Where’s the treasure?’ says I. 
it?” 
‘‘He looked kinder bewildered, he did, and then 
he said: ‘Didn’t I tell yer to keep that cat at 
Why didn’t yer do it? It is all your 


‘Where is 


‘«*What, for massy sake, has the cat to do with 


‘« ‘She made me lose the treasure after I’d found 
%.” : 

‘She did? She did? I don't believe it!’ 

“Yes, she did! I came to something hard as I 


an’ I was diggin’ away as fast as I could to find 


It was a summer day. | out what it was, when down came tumbling that 


cat into the hole, mewin’ as loud as she could 
mew, an’ I—I—’twas all your fault—I jest said 
‘Scat!’ and that broke the spell and then the 
sand began to give way at the side an’ under 
my feet, an’ the water to rush inter the hole, an’ 
I thought I was bein’ buried alive, an’ I begun 
to holler: an’ the old cat is down there now. 
*Twas all your own fault, Goody.’ 

“Well, we went home. He looked sheepish 
enough, he did, an’ I begun to lose my temper an’ 
scold, I did, an’, somehow, I never stopped scoldin’ 
for the ten years that he lived, an’ then he died, 
ar-a-me! 

“T never was satisfied with anything after that— 
I never was! I had had my expectations raised 
so high. I had set my heart on a tall house in 
Boston town, I had, and there my husband was 
only a cordwainer an’ clam-digger. He might 
’a’ been a governor, like William Phipps, if he 
hadn’t a just said ‘Scat!’ he might. There now— 
it ought to bea warnin’ to everybody just to keep 
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their wits about ’em—just think of that— 
ar-a-me!”’ 

“But did you never search for the treasure 
again?” people used to ask. 

“Yes, that we did, of course we did. But it 
was quicksandy there in that there spot, an’—we 
never found the treasure, but we found the cat; 
she was dead. Yes, she was. 

“I was so dissatisfied that, after husband died, 
seein’ I wasn’t Lady Phipps, nor nobody at all, 
that I went over to Lynn to see Moll Pitcher, the 
fortune-teller, I did, an’ I told her my story; and 
I said, ‘You are a seer, you are, and I want you 
to tell me just how I can find the riches of Cape 
Ann, for I shall never rest happy till I do.’ 

«You should have seen her! She just rose up 
so, she did, and, ‘Goody,’ said she, ‘Goody, do 
you think I am a fool? If I knew where the 
treasures of Cape Ann are hid, I’d go and dig ’em 
up myself, anybody would.’ ” 

Poor Goody Alder! I always think of her 
whenever I see the little cottage of Moll Pitcher in 
the suburbs of Lynn, or gaze upon the long, low 
reaches of Ipswich town. The old dwellers on 
Plum Island recall the story, and tell it with that 
of Henry Main, the pirate, who is supposed to be 
forever trying to coil a rope of sand off Ipswich 


“bar. 


Henry Main’s story is not true, but this, in its 
principal facts is, though poor, scolded Goodwin 
Alder was never any nearer Captain Kidd’s 
treasures than any of my readers, except in the 
creations of his own brain, excited by the super- 
stitions of the times. 


“T love to think of old Ipswich town, 
There’s a graveyard up on the old’ a street, 
Where teu generations are looking down 
On the one that is toiling at their feet. 


“J love to think on old Ipswich town, 
Old Ipswich town in the East Countrie, 
Whence on the tide you can float adow 
Through the long salt grass to the wailing sea, 
“And lie all day on the grassy beach, 
And learn the lessons the green leaves teach, 
Till at sunset, from surf and sea-weed brown, 
You are pulling back to old Ipswich town.” 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
— — Sr 
For the Companion. 


THE LAND OF THE LLAMA. 


If I should hear of any one intending to visit 
Bolivia for pleasure, I should offer him the advice 
that Mr. Punch gave to young people about to 
marry ,—‘‘don’t ;’’ for the settled portion of that 
republic is almost as inaccessible as the interior of 
Africa, and there is but little to learn or see when 
it is finally reached. 

But to a traveller who is in search of experi- 
ence I would recommend the journey, for there is 
no other part of the world where one can get so 
much experience, or so great a variety in so short 
a time, and for the same amount of money. 

First, there is the voyage from New York to 
Aspinwall, which in the summer season is com- 
fortable and pleasant; next the trip by rail over 
the famous Panama road across the Isthmus, when 
one of the commodious vessels of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company is taken, and the traveller 
lives a sort of picnic life for the next three weeks, 
until the port of Mollendo is reached. 

The waters of the South Pacific ave always 
smooth, the weather is always fair during the dry 
season, the scenery is sublime, the temperature is 
never too hot nor too cool, and as long as you 
remain under the awnings or in the protection of 
some other shade, the breezes from the ocean or 
the Andes temper the tropic heat. 

The ship stops at all the ports along the coast, 
often dropping anchor two or three times a day, 
and giving the passenger an opportunity to go 
ashore and inspect all of the quaint towns and 
villages, each one of which ordinarily offers some 
new and novel adventure. I can suggest no more 
agreeable or interesting voyage than that between 
Panama and Valparaiso. 

Mollendo is about two-thirds of the way. There, 
passengers for Bolivia leave the ship and take a 
railway, which was built and is still managed by 
an enterprising Boston Yankee. 

The conveniences of travel by this line have not 
reached so high a state of perfection, as are found 
upon those which run between New York, Phila- 
delphia and Boston, but it is a great improvement 
upon muleback-riding over a thirsty desert, and 
through the dizzy passes of the Andes. 

This railroad is remarkable for running nearer 
the stars than almost any other railway, for 
where it passes over the western range of the 
Andes, into the great basin of the southern conti- 
nent, the track is fourteen thousand seven hundred 
and sixty-five feet above the sea, and the only 
higher point at which a wheel was ever turned by 
steam is where another Peruvian railway tunnels 
the Andes. No other long road can show an 
equal amount of excavation, nor such massive 
embankments, and the engineering difficulties 
overcome in its construction were enormous. 

Along the side of the track, for a distance of 
eighty-five miles is an iron pipe, eight inches in 
diameter, which conducts water from the springs 
in the mountains for the engines, and for the use of 
the people that dwell in the desert. On the other side 
of this desert is the city of Arequipa, whose name 
signifies the place of rest, although it is more sub- 
ject to earthquakes and political revolutions than 
any other place in Peru, and human or natural 
agencies are raising a commotion all the while. 

The present terminus of the railway is at Puno, 
a little town of five thousand inhabitants, at an 








elevation of twelve thousand five hundred feet, 
but it is proposed to extend it farther up the great 


basin, then through a pass in the eastern range of | 


the Cordilleras, and down the slopes to the head- 
waters of the Amazon. 

To reach La Paz, the former seat of govern- 
ment and capital of Bolivia, one must cross Lake 
Titicaca, that strange and bottomless sheet of 
water, one of whose islands was the legendary 
Eden of the Incas, and around whose shores clus- 
ter the prehistoric cities which the brutal Spaniards 
destroyed. On this lake there is a steamer, at any 
rate that is what the people call it, although it 
would amuse a North American shipwright, and 
usually excites a nervous apprehension in the 
minds of timid travellers. 

If one does not care to board this unique craft, 
or if he wishes to depart from the regular route 
of travel and make a cruise among the ruined 
cities of the Incas, he can hire what is caNed a 


balsa, a curious combination of raft, flat-boat and | 


catamaran, which is propelled by a large sail 
made of skins and by long poles. 

Reaching the southern point of the lake the rest 
of the journey, wherever one may be going, must 
be made on mule-back along the ancient highway 
of the Incas, which was constructed centuries 
before the conquest, and is perhaps the most 
remarkable of the many remains of that remark- 
able race. The Spaniards have not repaired it 
since they have had control of the country, more 
than three hundred and fifty years, but it is still 
in a pretty good state of preservation, and is con- 
tinually trodden by parties of travellers, batallions 
of troops, and droves of llamas, often thousands 
in number, laden with the products of the forests 
and mines of Bolivia. 

As the camel is to the people of the deserts of 
Asia and Africa, so is the llama to those who 
dwell in the Andes, a faithful, patient and endur- 
ing beast, without which the inhabitants would be 
utterly helpless, for mules and horses can neither 
survive the climate nor climb the mountain trails. 

But the llamas one sees in Bolivia are as much 
unlike the animals shown in the zodlogical gardens, 
as the tiger in the jungles of India is unlike his 
namesake that growls and yawns in a circus cage. 

Their bodies are covered with a soft, thick gray 
wool like that of the merino sheep, their giraffe- 
like necks are proudly and gracefully curved, their 
eyes are large, lustrous, intelligent, and have 
an expression of constant inquiry. Their ears 
are shapely, and 
quiver continu- 
ally like those 
of a high-met- 
tled stallion, as 
if to catch the 
first sound of 
approaching 
danger. 

The llama to 
me is a most fas- 
cinating study. 
While he is 
docile, obedient 
and enduring, 
there is always 
an air of suspi- 
cion or distrust about him, and a silent dignity 
that forbids an intimate acquaintance. 

He carries his load of one hundred pounds of 
ore, or coca, or cinchona, or other merchandise up 
and down the precipitous pathways where no 
other beast of burden can go, and where it is diffi- 
cult for man to follow. But when he is overloaded 
he resents it, and lies down. Noamountof coax- 
ing, or bullying, or beating can get him to his feet 
until the surplus is removed from his back, when 
he rises solemnly and marches off with his load. 
He will carry a hundred pounds but no more, and 
his cargo is packed in sacks or panniers, one-half 
on either side. Therefore, all freight subject to 
this mode of transportation must be packed ac- 
cordingly, and limited to packages of fifty pounds. 

When frightened, llamas always cluster in 
groups, with their tails together and their heads 
out to meet the enemy, and their only weapon of 
defence is their saliva, which, when angry, they 
squirt through their teeth in showers as a Chinese 
laundryman sprinkles his clothes. 

A drop of this saliva, falling in the ear, or eye, 
or mouth, or on any part of the body where the 
skin is broken, will instantly produce a most 
painful irritation, and often dangerous sores, like 
the venom of a serpent. The llama-drivers keep 
away from the heads of their animals as carefully 
as a colored man from the heels of a mule. 

When they lie down they fold their long, slender 
legs under them in some mysterious manner, and 
chew their cud with an air of abstract contempla- 
tion and absolute content. 

The kids afford excellent food, but the bodies 
of the old llamas are masses of muscle, tendon 
and gristle that are tough and rank. They live to 
a great age, subsist upon almost anything in the 
shape of food and have as powerful digestive 
apparatus as a goat or an ostrich. 

The droves of llamas are followed by queerly 
clad natives, who utter a singular sort of a whistle 
which the animals seem to understand and obey. 
One driver is usually sufficient for a hundred or 
so, for they need no more attention than sheep, 
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/and travel night and day till they reach their 


destination, when they are released from their 
burdens and turned into corrals. 
In these elevated regions, as I have said, it is 


difficult for either horses or mules to exist, the 


| air being too thin for them. Horses are seldom 


| seen, and mules are kept only for the accommoda- 


|tion of travellers, and their nostrils are split so | 


| as to make it easier for them to breathe. , 
When a horse is brought into the high altitudes | 


and nose, and men are often affected in the same | 


sometimes is fatal. The natives, having been born | 
and bred at this great elevation, are no more 
affected by the rarity of the atmosphere than the 
negroes of the Brazilian swamps are by the heat. 

The population of Bolivia is somewhat more 
than two millions, of whom three-fourths are 
descendants of the race over which the Incas 
ruled, for the policy of extermination was not 
}enforced in the Bolivian provinces as it was 
| farther northward in Peru and Ecuador. Of the 








|remaining one-fourth, or five hundred thousand | 


people, the greater part are of Spanish descent. | 
The mixed bloods of white and Indian are called | 
Cholos, but this term has come to have a more 
comprehensive meaning, and is used to designate 
the entire laboring class, like the word peon in 
Mexico. 

The Cholos are small of stature, but muscular 
of frame, quiet, stoical, and secretive of disposi- 
tion, industrious, obedient, intelligent and ingen- 
ious, but degraded in their habits and entirely 
| ignorant of the outside world. _ They are capable 





bea enduring great fatigue, and are especially 


remarkable for making long journeys with a 
peculiar swinging trot which carries them six or 
eight miles an hour, and is sustained for several 
days in succession through the mountain forests 
and over the desert sands, 
without rest or food except 
the dried coca leaf which they 
chew constantly, mixed with 
a little potash 
made of the 



















MOUNTAIN. 


skins of pota- 
toes. 

These run- 
ners are call- 
ed chasquis, 
and before the 
conquest used 
to carry the edicts 
of the Incas to the 
people. Their 
speed and endur- 
ance amazed the 
Spaniards, who 
could not conceive 
how information 
from the Inca 
could be spread 


weeks. 


does not whiten nor grow gray with age, but turns 
from black to a copper-red color. 





great basin between the two ranges of the Andes, 
lis called the Valley of the Desaguadero, and 


| within its limits are the populous cities and nine- | 


tenths of the inhabitants. Except in La Paz, and 
one or two other of the larger cities, none of the 
comforts and conveniences of modern civilization 
can be found. The people are in almost every 
respect one or two hundred years behind the age. 

There is a compulsory education law, but the 
Congress that passed it, and all succeeding Con- 
gresses as well, have forgotten to provide schools, 
so that it cannot be enforced. 

There are no manufactories. Every Cholo is his 
own weaver, tailor and shoemaker, and the aristo- 
crats wear clothing imported from France. The 
ladies wear the latest Paris fashions, and the men 
| the finest imported fabrics, silk hats and patent 
| leather shoes. 
| All the wealth of the nation is confined to a few 
families who are immensely rich. Sefior Don 
Aniceto Arce, the newly elected President, is said 
to be worth anywhere from ten to twenty millions 
and to have an income of more than a million a 











year from his ene, The aristocracy furnish the 
politicians, the professional men, and the civil 
and military officers of the government. The 
merchants are mostly Germans, with a good many 
| Jews; the hotel-keepers, bakers, etc., are French- 
men and Swiss; and the dentists ont photograph- 


of the Andes the blood starts from his mouth, ears | ers are invariably from the United States. 


The political campaigns are bitter, and attended 


way. The disease is known as “sirroche”’ and | with frequent revolutions, but are engaged in only 


by a few hundred people, who struggle for the 
offices and the emoluments that attach to them. 
The political parties are the ‘‘Clericals,’’ who want 
to restore the ancient prestige of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and the ‘‘Liberals’”” who are in 
favor of divorcing Church and State, taxing 
Church property and destroying the influence of 
the priests. 

The Liberals have been in power for some years 
and are likely to remain so. If the political cam- 
paigns end in war, all the fighting is done by the 
poor Cholos, who are impressed into the service, 
and do not know nor care which cause they are 
defending or what issues are at stake. They are 
ignorant, indifferent and submissive. They have 
nothing but enough to live on, but that was all 
their fathers had, and they want no more. 

In travelling about one finds no comfortable 
hotels, but only wretched substitutes for them 
called tambos, many of which were erected for 
the shelter of travellers by the Incas before the 
conquest, and look as if they had been neither 
repaired nor cleaned since. They are mostly 
small, one-story structures, built of stone, with 
the hard-trodden earth for a floor and a low roof 
of mud-covered reeds or brush. 

One room is used for a kitchen, and is saturated 
with the most repulsive odors. There, beside a 
stone bench or shelf, like a blacksmith’s forge, is 
usually a dismal-looking female, cooking food in 
kettles over a fire of taquia (llama dung), the only 
available fuel. 

Another room might be designated as the office, 
or bar-room, but there is neither desk nor bar, and 
only a rickety table and some broken-down chairs. 
Here are in the habit of gathering for gossip and 
gambling all the men in the neighborhood, and 
they drink aguadiente or chicha, the native liquors, 
out of gourds, tell tales of their loves and adven- 
tures, and sing coarse songs. 

The other rooms are for lodging purposes. 
There are no beds, but each traveller is expected 
to carry his own blankets, and when he wishes to 
retire, selects the choicest unoccupied place on the 
dirt floor, and lies down to entertain the hungry 
vermin. 

While travelling in these countries I always 
carry a hammock, the most blissful of all con- 
trivances for comfort and repose, which permits 
the occupant to lie in happy serenity away from 
the filth on the floor and beyond the reach of the 
bugs. 

But in Bolivia, where such a thing is needed 
most, the rooms of the tambos are too low and 
small to swing a hammock, and the nights are 
usually very cold. The best substitute is a thin 
and narrow mattress, with the bottom side covered 
with a sheet of rubber or leather to keep out the 
damp. One can pack his blankets, pillow and 
extra clothing in it when morning comes, and 
carry the roll behind him on the saddle. 

The keepers of these tambos generally look 
like desperate bandits, and their appearance does 
not belie their character. They have no reg- 
ular charges for their miserable accommodations, 
and demand about double the money they judge 
you will be willing to pay, expecting you to ‘‘beat 
them down.”’ If you do so, they resist for a 
while, then bully, then protest, then plead, then 
beg, and finally surrender. 

If you do not ‘‘negotio,” as they call haggling, 
but pay their charges without remonstrance, they 
mutter ‘“‘Caramba!’’ in anger because they did 
not demand more, and usually invent some extra 
tax to impose upon you before you leave. 

When you arrive, they receive you with over- 
whelming demonstrations of cordiality, calling on 


over a territory four thousand miles long in a few | the Virgin and all the saints to witness the honor 


they feel at having your patronage, make you a 


The settled portion of Bolivia, which lies in the | 


A curious phenomenon which always attracts| present of the entire establishment, and place 
the attention of strangers who visit the villages of | themselves and all their belongings at ‘the dispo- 
the Chiquitos, a tribe of this race, is that their hair | 


sition of Your Most Gracious and Illustrious 
Excellency.” 

This means that you are allowed to look after 
your own mules, spread your blankets on their 


| filthy floor, and fight the vermin with which it is 
| infested through a long and distressful night. It 





means that you may partake of the nauseating 
chupe from the common pot with the family and 
other guests; or, if you have brought your own 
provisions, the landlord will invite himself to dine 
with you, and consume everything within his 
reach. 

He usually has no fodder for your animals, but 
it makes no difference in the price, and will ex- 
plain that the last travellers who came that way 
were so greedy as to eat up everything about the 
place. He will feed his own mules from the grain 
you have brought if you do not watch it care- 
fully, and steal what happens to be left. 

I have often gone to the stables and discovered 
that as soon as my mules were fed and my back 
turned, the landlord had taken them out of their 
stalls, and put in his own to eat their fodder. It 
was always a mistake; the landlord never knew 
how it happened, but I always did. 

The best way to travel in that country is to hire 
an arriero, or horseman, contract with him to 
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furnish the mules and feed them during the entire | 
journey, and let him fight for justice on the way ; 
but never on any account is it best to give him a} 
cent until the contract is fulfilled, for if you do, | 
either he or his mules will get sick, and want to| 
turn back. 

Often the tambos are without keepers, occu- | 
pants, or furniture of any kind, and travellers, | 
when night overtakes them, simply move in and 
make themselves at home. 

The common food of the masses, and about the 
only thing that can be got in the interior, is the 
chupe of which I have spoken, a sort of first- 
cousin to the Irish stew. It is a conglomerate, 
composed of irregular constituents from the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, a mess of mutton 
and such other meats as are available: chicken, 
fish, fruits, potatoes, carrots, onions, yams, et 
cetera, chopped up, highly seasoned with raw 
peppers and herbs, and stewed to a consistency of 
porridge. 

What happens to be left from one meal is 
allowed to simmer in the pot till the next. If the 
fire goes out, the chupe is allowed to cool, but is 
warmed up again, and a new supply of the in- 
gredients added to the waterlogged and greasy 
stuff for the next meal. 

In some of the cities, where there are French or 
Swiss cooks, the chupe is often savory and pala- 
table, but the farther you go from the centres of 
civilization the worse it gets. 

One eats it at first under protest, then from 
necessity and only to escape starvation; but 
finally the stomach rebels, and you limit your | 
diet to boiled eggs and fruits, which are usually 
to be obtained; but the experienced traveller | 
takes canned meat and bread with him. 

The city of La Paz itself is far from being an 
attractive place. The only evidence of enterprise | 
it possesses is the Alameda, a broad promenade, | 
with stone benches, from which one can get a} 
glorious view of some of the grandest mountains 
in the world. The complete name of the place is 
La Paz de Ayacucho, and it means “the peace | 
of Ayacucho,’”’ being so christened in 1825 in| 
honor of the victory of the Bolivians under 
Bolivar, which established their independence 
from the crown of Spain. | 

The town resembles all others of Spanish | 
construction, and has a noble mountain stream | 
running through the centre, which is crossed | 
by several massive bridges. The cathedral is | 
large and imposing, being built of solid blocks 
of stone, and more than forty years were 
spent in its erection. No derricks or other 
machinery were used, but as fast as a course 
of stone was laid, earth was banked up 
against the walls inside and out. Upon this 
incline the next course of stone was rolled 
into place, and so on till the church was com- 
pleted, and the roof was laid upon the earth 
that had been carried within the walls. 

Then it became necessary to dig it out, and 
it took thirteen years to do so, although hun- 
dreds of men and llamas were employed in 
the task. Every ounce of the dirt had to 
come out of the windows or doors. The pub- 
lic buildings are indifferent affairs, and were 
formerly monasteries. There is a university 
of some pretensions, and one or two good 
schools, but most of the young men are sent 
to Chili or to Europe to be educated. 

WILLIAM ELEROY CuRTISs. 
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For the Companion. 
BIRDS AND BEASTS ON SABLE 
ISLAND. 


If you will take your atlas and turn to the 
map of Canada, you may, by looking very 
carefully, discover a small spot in the 
Atlantic Ocean almost due east from Nova 
Scotia, and close beside the sixtieth parallel 
of longitude. This little lonely spot is Sable 
Island. There it lies in the midst of the 
waves, a long, low bank of gray sand 
without a single tree upon it from end to 
end; nay, not so much as a bush behind 
which a baby might play hide-and-seek. It 
seems, therefore, at first sight to be one of 
the most unfavorable places in the world for 


the study of either birds or beasts. Yet, strange | 


as it may seem, this island, which is now but 
twenty miles long, and at its greatest breadth but 
a mile and a half wide,—once it was quite double 
that size,—has a wonderfully interesting history 
of its own, of which not the least entertaining 
chapter is that relating to its furry and feathered 
inhabitants. 

Although when first viewed from the sea, Sable 
Island appears to be nothing better than a barren 
sand-bank, on closer acquaintance it reveals inside 
its sloping beaches vales and meadows that in 
summer-time seem like bits out of a Western 
prairie. There are green, grassy knolls, and en- 
chanting dells with placid ponds in their midst, 
and if you only come at the right time and stay 
long enough, you may gather pink roses, blue 
lilies, China asters, wild pea, gay golden-rod, and, 
what is still better, strawberries, blueberries and 
cranberries in bountiful profusion. 

Our concern at present, however, is not with the 
fruits and flowers, but with the fur and feathers 
of this curious place. 

Seeing that Sable Island has no trees on the 
branches of which nests may be built, it follows 


| together their miserable apologies for nests, and 
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naturally that its winged inhabitants are altogether 
of the water-fowl and sea-bird variety. All over 
the sides and tops of the sand-hills, which rise to 
the height of thirty, forty, or fifty feet, the gulls, 
gannets, terns and other aquatic birds scrape 


hatch out their ugly little squab chicks, making 
such a to-do about the business that the whole air 
is filled with their chattering, clanging and scream- 
ing. 

They are indeed very disagreeable neighbors, 
for, besides the horrid din they are ceaselessly 
making, they are the most untidy, not to say 
filthy, of house-keepers. After they have occu- 
pied their bird bar-racks, as their nesting-places 
might appropriately be called, for a few weeks, 
the odor the wind bears from that direction could 
never be mistaken for one of those spicy breezes 
which are reputed to. ‘‘blow soft o’er Ceylon’s 
isle.” 

Then they have not the redeeming quality of 
being fit to eat, for, unless one were on the very 
edge of starvation, one taste of their flesh, rank 
with suggestions of fish and train-oil, would be 
sufficient to banish all appetite. 

They have one or two good qualities. They are 
brave, for at the peril of their lives, they will 
dauntlessly attack any rash intruder upon their 
domains, swooping down upon him with sharp 
cries and still sharper beaks. 

Their movements illustrate the poetry of mo- 
tion, as they come sailing grandly in from the 
ocean spaces, and circle about their own particular 
hillock in glorious dips and curves and mountings 
upward, that fill the human observer with long- 
ing and envy. 

Much more satisfactory, however, are the black- 
duck, sheldrake, plover, curlew and snipe which 
nest, by uncounted thousands, in the dense grass 
that girts the fresh-water ponds, and afford dainty 
dishes for the table. It is easy work to make a 
fine bag on a favorable day, and grand sport may 
be had by any one who knows how to handle a 
double-barrel. 

Many are the interesting stories connected with 
bird-life on Sable Island, but a single one, and 
that the oddest of them all, must suffice. I give 
it upon the unimpeachable authority of Dr. J. 
Bernard Gilpin. 

About forty years or more ago a lot of rabbits 
were sent there as an experiment. The idea was, 
if they prospered, to furnish the human inhabi- 
tants of the island with a pleasant variety from | 














the salt junk which generally adorned their | 
tables. 


The experiment succeeded admirably. Bunny | 
found the firm, dry sands just the thing for his | 
burrows, while the abundant wild pea and other | 
herbage furnished unstinted food for his prolific | 
brood. But one fateful day in spring,—a dark | 
day in the annals of rabbitdom,—a big snowy | 
owl, that had somehow lost his bearings and been | 
driven out to sea by a western gale, dropped | 
wearily upon the island to rest his tired pinions. | 

While sitting on a sand-heap, thankful at his | 
escape from a watery grave, he looked about him, | 





and to his amazed delight beheld—of all sights | deign to enter them. Another curious thing about 
the most welcome in the world to a hungry owl— 


rabbits! Rabbits young and rabbits old, rabbits 
plump and rabbits lean, rabbits in sixes and rab- 
bits in sevens were frisking about in the long 
grass and over the sand, merrily innocent of their 
peril. 


it was a bright, sunny day, and owls cannot 


see very well when the sun is shining; but pres- 
;ently, as he still squatted on the sand, perfectly 
| motionless except his eyelids blinking solemnly, 


At first Sir Owl could scarcely believe his eyes, | stands sentinel over his numerous family. 
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a thoughtless little rabbit, which had grown too 
much excited over a game of chase with his 
brother to look where he was going, ran up 
against the bewildered bird. 

This awoke the owl thoroughly. With a quick 
spring that sent all the other little cotton-tails 
scampering off to their burrows in wild affright, 
he fastened his long claws in the back of his un- 
fortunate disturber, and without even stopping to 
say grace, made a dinner off him on the spot. 

That was a red-letter day in the owl's calendar. 
Thenceforth he revelled in rabbit for breakfast, 
dinner and supper, and had he been a very greedy 
owl, might have kept his discovery of a rabbit 
bonanza all to him- 
self; but he didn’t. 
With a splendid un- 
selfishness, which 
some bipeds without 
feathers might ad- 
vantageously imitate, 
he had no sooner re- 
cruited his strength 
than off he posted 
to the mainland to 
spread the good news. 

Four days later he 
came back, but not 
alone this time. Bear- 
ing him company 
were his brothers, his 
sisters, his -cousins, 
his uncles and his 
aunts in such num- 
bers that ere the sum- 
mer ended there was 
not a solitary bunny 
left upon the island! 

Since then the place 
has been restocked and there having been no 
return of the owls, the rabbits, despite the fact 
that great numbers of them are killed for food, 
have so multiplied as to become a positive nui- 
sance, and the experience of Australia being in 
view, the advisability of their extermination is 
seriously considered. 












Beside the rabbits there have been, at different | 
times, the following animals upon Sable Island, | 
viz: the black fox, white bear, walrus and seals; | 
wild horses, cattle and swine; rats, cats and dogs. | 
That makes quite a long list. Of course so small | 
and bare an island could never have held them all | 
at once. Nor were they all ever there together. 

Now they are all gone except the rabbits, 
the horses, of which several hundred still 
scamper wild over the sand dunes, and the 
seals, which come every year to introduce their 
shiny little whelps into the world, and to grow 
fat on the fish hurled continually upon the 
beach by the tireless breakers. 

It is a great many years since the black fox, 
white bear and wairus were last seen upon the 
island. Too much 
money could be 
made out of them 
when dead for the 
fishermen,who knew 
of their presence, to 
let them live long; 
and so with powder 
and shot and steel 
they were ruthlessly 
exterminated. The 
beautiful skins of 





the black fox, worth 
one hundred golden 
crowns each, went 
principally to France 
where they were 
made up into splen- 
did robes for royalty. 
Just how the wild 
horses and cattle 
found their way to 
Sable Island is not 
positively known. 
They were first 
heard of in those 
early days when 
ships loaded with 
cattle, grain, and 
farming utensils 
were coming over in little fleets from Europe to 
help to settle America. In all likelihood some of 
these vessels got cast away on the island, for it 
has ever been a dreadful place for wrecks, and in 
some way the animals managed to scramble safe 
ashore, and thus the place became populated. 
The wild cattle disappeared early in the cen- 
tury, but the horses, or rather ponies, are still 
there, and very interesting creatures they are. 
Winter and summer they are out on the sand in 
all weathers. Indeed, they scorn to go under 
cover even in the wildest storms, and although 
shelters have been built for them they will not 


them is that they are never seen to lie down, and 
apparently go to sleep standing. 

There are now about four hundred of these 
ponies, divided into troops, each under the charge 
and control of an old stallion, whose shaggy, 
unkempt mane and tail sweep the ground as he 





They belong to the Dominion Government, and 


it has been usual to cull out some forty or fifty of | 


the best of them each year, and send them up to 
Halifax, where they command good prices. 
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They are stanch, sturdy little animals, and very 
serviceable when properly broken. In my boy- 
hood days I rejoiced in the possession of a fine 
bay that, barring a provoking habit of pitching an 
unwary rider over his head, was a great source of 
enjoyment. 

The manner of catching the ponies is for a 
number of mounted men to surround a band and 
drive it into a corral in which a tame pony has 
been placed as a decoy. This is often a very 
exciting experience; the cracking of whips, 
shouting of men, neighing of ponies, combine 
with the plunging of the frightened captives and 
the gallant charges of the enraged stallions to make 
up a scene not readily 
forgotten. 

Once safely corralled, 
the best males are picked 
out and lassoed, and the 
rest turned loose 
to breathe the salt 
air of freedom once 
more. 

As the breed was 
observed to be de- 
generating greatly 
of late years, means 
have been taken to 
improve it, and it is prob- 
able that ere long Sable 
Island ponies will be more 
desirable than ever. 

A very amusing thing in 
connection with animal life 
on Sable Island is the story 
of the rats, cats, and dogs. 

First of all were the rats, 
a. a who are reputed to be very 

clever about deserting sink- 
ing ships, and who here found plenty of oppor- 
tunity to show their cleverness, for wrecks are 
always happening. They thus became so plentiful 
that they threatened to eat the human inhabitants 
out of house and home. Indeed they did make 
them do without bread for three whole months 
upon one occasion. 

This state of things, of course, could not be 
tolerated. A large number of cats were accord- 
ingly imported, and they soon cleared the prem- 
ises of the rapacious rodents. But it was not 
long ere the pussies in their turn grew so numer- 
ous, wild, and fierce as: to become a source of 
serious trouble. A small army of dogs was 
therefore brought upon the scene, and they made 
short work of the cats, thus rounding out a very 
curious cycle. 

Did space permit I could tell something about 
the seals, and their very quaint and attractive 
ways and manners. But perhaps enough has 
been already written to convince readers that 
however lonely, barren and insignificant Sable 
Island may seem, it has an interesting story of its 
own which is well worth the telling. 

J. MAcDONALD OXLEY. 
———— 
THE McGRUDERS. 


“*Yes,”” Mr. McGruder was in the habit of say- 
ing, “I am, I may say, a business man. All my 
actions are governed by business principles. When 
I started the Works in this village, I brought all 
my employés and clerks from a distance. My 
old neighbors here thought there would be a 
chance for their sons. Let my neighbors and 
their sons look out for themselves. Ido. I never 
give a penny toa poor relation. I don’t use my 
influence to start young people in life, as some 
rich men do. I will not hamper myself with 
friends and dependents. Charity begins at home. 
I have my own son to take care of.” 

‘I think I may call myself a good manager,” 
Mrs. McGruder often remarked to visitors from 
the village. ‘For example: I buy my supplies 
of tape, thread and pins in the city at wholesale 
prices, instead of dealing as you do at the little 
trimming store in the village. Thus my needles 
cost me three cents a paper instead of five. Again, 
I will not pay as high wages as you do. I say to 
the laundress, ‘You are asking too much. I will 
give you twenty-five cents less per day. Take 
that or go.’ She has to take it. She cannot 
afford to lose my work. Yes, I think I may 
claim to be a good manager.” 

Now, the McGruders were wealthy people. The 
trimming store was kept by a poor cripple who 
supported his mother with his petty profits on pins 
and tape. The washerwoman was a widow with 
three children. The quarter of a dollar per day 
which Mrs. McGruder saved by her good manage- 
ment meant that they must give up meat that 
winter. 

The McGruders grew more rich in money year 
after year. When they died their son was the 
wealthiest man in the county. He was young, 
with all the gross appetites of youth unsatisfied 
in his blood. He had neither refinement, principle, 
nor religion to hold them in check. There was 
no man nor woman in the world who had been 
befriended by his father and mother and who, 
from gratitude to them, would care for their son 
or hold him back from ruin. 

Young McGruder went to New York, to London, 
to Paris. He flung the thousands which his 
parents had made by sharp dealing away in drink, 
gambling and the race course. He died, a year 
ago, a poor, friendless man. 

What was the fault in the McGruder theory of 
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good management? Taking the lowest view of 
life, that of expediency, does the man or boy or 
girl who holds out no helping hand to others, but 
lives for self alone, live wisely ? 


ces ——————— 
DEATH ONLY SEEMS. 


Things seem to die, but die not. The spring showers 
Die on the bosom of the motherly earth, 
But rise again in fruits and leaves and flowers, 
And every death is nothing but a birth. . 
—Lucretius, 
- Ae 


For the Companion. 


ADVENTURES OF PIERRE RADISSON. 


3y Francis Parkman. 


IN THREE PARTS.— PART III. 

Radisson had a brother-in-law, one Groseilliers, 
who was almost as adventurous as himself. In 
June, 1658, a large party of Indians, who had come 
from the Upper Lakes to trade at Quebec and Mon- 
treal, set out on their return, and the two brothers, 
bent on new discoveries, embarked with them in 
their canoes. 

On the way up the Ottawa the Indians discovered 
that their deadly foes, the Iroquois, were on the 
river in force, whereupon the greater part went back 
ina fright to Montreal. A few of the boldest kept 
on with the two Frenchmen, travelling only at night 
and hiding all day. They lived on a few fish, fresh- 
water clams, half-ripe blackberries and lichens from 
the rocks, with now and then a bear, which appeased 
their hunger for a time; nevertheless, they were all 
half-famished. 

At length, after passing about sixty rapids and 
cataracts, they reached Lake Huron, where they 
were comparatively safe. They coasted its shores 
in their canoes till they came to the Straits of Mich- 
illimackinac, and found there a band of their friends, 
the Hurons and Ottawas. 

Radisson and Groseilliers stayed among them till 
winter, when they made a visit to the Pottawatta- 
mies on Green Bay, and to another tribe called the 
Fire Nation, now extinct. 

They heard in their roamings of another and far 
greater people called the Sioux, or Nation of the 

suffalo, and of a wild race known as Christinoes or 
Crees, whose wanderings extended as far as the 
salt-water, meaning, no doubt, Hudson’s Bay. Here, 
then, supposing the report to be true, as it proved to 
be, was an important geographical fact. 

Radisson was delighted with the country, which 
he paints in the brightest rose color. It furnishes, 
he says, “whatever a man could desire, viz. staggs, 
fishes, corne, and all sorts of meat, insomuch that 
ye world could not discover such enticing countries 
to live in.”* 

Resolved to see more of his new paradise, he 
joined another party of Indians, chiefly, it seems, 
Ottawas and Hurons, and went with them to Lake 
Superior, which, he assures us, contains “no sea- 
serpents,” though he adds that a few are to be found 
in Lake Huron. This rather startling announcement 
is explained in another place, where it appears thai 
his sea-serpents are nothing but water-snakes. 

On Lake Superior he met with the Ojibwas, and 
spent the winter among them, “making good cheere”’ 
on deer, buffalo, beaver and moose. The last he 
describes as “a mighty strong beast, much like a 
mule, with a muzzle mighty bigg.” “As for the 
Buff’ (buffalo), he adds, “itis a furious animal,” 
and his description of it is exact, except when he 
says, “It hath a very long, hairy tail,” in which his 
memory plays him false. 

He made a long journey on snow-shoes with his 
Ojibwa friends, whose attachment, however, cooled 
rapidly when they found that he and Groseilliers had 
exhausted their stock of knives, hatchets and other 
French goods. Indeed, the two adventurers began 
to fear that their savage companions, seeing that no 





this last title being meant as a compliment. 
The Indian women were proud to carry their bag- 
gage. Burdened like pack-horses, they followed the 


toward their villages. These stood near a lake, 
which may have been that now called Mille Lac. 
The whole population swarmed out to welcome the 
Frenchmen, and they entered the principal village 
in great state, amid yells of delight and exultation. 
For some days there was nothing but dances, feasts 
| and councils, and an old chief adopted Radisson as 
| his son. 

| These festivities lasted till winter, and then the 
Indians dispersed in parties to hunt. Radisson 
joined a band of about sixty. 

For a while they lived in abundance on bears, 

moose, deer, caribou and buffalo, till, toward mid- 
winter, the various parties reunited at an appointed 
spot by the edge of a small lake. Heavy snows set 
in; game grew scarce; famine ensued; they ate their 
starving dogs, and boiled for food the lichens from 
the rocks, with strips of their leathern clothing, and 
even their bow-strings. 
The misery was extreme. Many died, and the 
living were so emaciated that they looked like walk- 
| ing corpses. At last there came a rain, followed by 
| sharp frost. This made a crust upon the snow, 
| through which the hoofs of the deer and moose 
broke at every step, so that the hunters, on their 
snow-shoes, could overtake and kill them. 

We have seen that in their last journey the two 
| Frenchmen had heard of a powerful people called 
the Sioux, or Nation of the Buffalo, dwelling toward 
the west. In fact, several of the Sioux tribes lived 











streams and lakes tributary to the Upper Mississippi. 
One day eight of these formidable savages appeared 
at the camp. Their errand was a friendly one. 
They had heard of the mysterious strangers, and 
came to smoke the pipe of peace with them. 
Placing their hands @n the Frenchmen’s heads, 
they proceeded to weep over them, a singular 
custom of the Sioux, afterward spoken of by Henne- 
pin, Penecaut and other early French writers, though 


WEEPING OVER 


no trace of it appears to survive among the Sioux of 
to-day. The eight envoys and the two Frenchmen 
made a compact of brotherhood, and for a week 
there was nothing but feasting, for game had now 


more profit was to be got from them, would knock | become plentiful. 


them in the head. 
As spring opened, he therefore tried to persuade 


A place was named for a grand meeting of the 
surrounding tribes, among which, in the interest of 


them to go with him to Montreal, promising that | the fur trade, Radisson was anxious to establish a 


when they arrived they should have ample stores of 
all they wanted. At length he succeeded. They all 
set out together, and after various conflicts with the 
Iroquois, safely reached their destination early in 
the summer of 1660. 

This third journey of Radisson is remarkable for 
the noteworthy additions it made to Western geog- 
raphy. He and his brother-in-law, as he declares, 
not only approached, but actually reached a great 
Stream, which he calls the Forked River, “because 
it has two branches, the one towards the west,” the 


Missouri, no doubt, “the other towards the south, | 


which we believe runs towards Mexico.” 

This points clearly to the Mississippi, so that, if 
we are to believe his story, Radisson discovered it 
about thirteen years before it was seen by the famous 
Father Marquette. 

After their return, Radisson and Groseilliers re- 
mained quietly at home for more than a year. Then 
in August, 1661, insatiable of adventure and beaver 
skins, they set out again without leave of the gov- 
ernor, who would grant it only on condition of 
sharing half their profits, to which they would not 
consent. 

They escaped secretly, and joined a large party of 
Ottawas and Ojibwas who had come down from the 
Lakes to trade, and, after several encounters with 
the Iroquois, reached Lake Huron by the usual route 
of the Ottawa and Lake Nipissing. Thence they went 
to Lake Superior. 

Radisson describes the Pictured Rocks, and speaks 
of the great quantity of native copper on the south. 
ern shores. 

Carrying their canoes across Keweenaw Point, 
they advanced to Shagwamigan Point, where the 
two Frencimen built for themselves a little picket 
fort at the edge of the water. Here they stored 
their goods and remained on guard while the Indians 
went to fetch their families. 

In about a fortnight they returned, men, women 
and children, to the number of four hundred, all 
yelling and whooping in honor of the wonderful 


Strangers; for, says Radisson, “they more admired | panion sat on a raised seat, with bands of dyed | the walls being about twelve feet high, and perfectly 


our actions than the fools of Paris to see the King 
enter with his spouse, the Infanta of Spain. They 


general peace. The ground was prepared for this 
| great occasion. It was a meadow, chosen, as usual, 
| for its vicinity to water. 

| First appeared at the rendezvous a large deputa- 
tion of Sioux who announced that all their chief 
| men were on the way to jointhem. The illustrious 
| visitors arrived on the next day. They came, says 
| Radisson, “with incredible pomp,” all tricked out 
with feathers, and armed with bows, arrows, and 
| round, painted shields ot buffalo hide, their faces 
daubed with paint and grease mixed with a kind of 
red earth burned to deepen the color. Their hair 
bristled in a tuft from the crown of their heads, 
which were further adorned with snake skins, bears’ 
paws, buffalo horns, or the down of swans. 

“Their ears,” in the words of Radisson, “are 
pierced in five places; the holes so bigg that your 
little finger might pass through,” and to these were 
hung ornaments of copper. They wore shirts of 
moose and deer skin and painted robes of beaver, 
and each had the skin of a crow fastened at his belt. 
Their leggins and moccasons were wrought with 
| dyed porcupine quills, and behind their heels trailed 
;an ornament made from the hair of a buffalo’s 
mane. They carried war-clubs and a kind of knife or 
short sword, of their own making, though of what 
material does not appear. But their proudest orna- 
ments were the scalp-locks with which their dresses 
were abundantly garnished. 

The women followed, “laden like unto so many 
| mules, their burden making a greater show than they 

themselves.” These burdens consisted chiefly of 
the buffalo skins of which their lodges were made, 
|and they presently stretched them over conical 
| stacks of poles, to furnish shelter to their lords and 
| masters. 

One vast wigwam was set up in the midst of the 








were assembled, a Sioux chief greeted the French- 
| men as gods and masters of the earth, and begged 
| them for aid against his enemies. 

| A grand feast followed. Radisson and his com- 


porcupine quills about their heads, and pistol, sword 
|and dagger at their sides, while a sort of Indian 


made a horrid noise, and called us Gods and Devils,” 


warriors and the two honored guests in procession 


at that time, and down to a recent period, on the | 


camp, for feasts and councils; and here, when all | 


guard of honor carried their guns before them. 
These marvellous weapons, which seemed portable 
thunderbolts, were objects of unspeakable awe and 
terror to the whole assembly. 

An old chief, stripped of all clothing “but his leg- 
gins and moccasons,” made a speech of welcome and 
gave thanks to the Sun that he had been permitted 
to behold such wonderful and fearful beings. Where- 
upon one of the Frenchmen rose and sang a song in 
reply, and through an Indian interpreter, told all 
present that he adopted them as brothers. 

Then, in order to impress them with the power 
and grandeur of the whites, they both rose, flour- 
ished their swords, shot off their guns, and threw a 
handful of gunpowder into the fire, to the astonish- 
ment and dismay of the Indians. 

The feast came next, consisting of messes of boiled 
wild rice; till, finally, two girls appeared, one bring- 
ing pipes, the other fire to light them, and the festi- 
val ended in a general smoke. 

On the following day Radisson and Groseilliers 
called the Sioux to a grand council, and made them 
a gift of a kettle, six hatchets, twenty-four knives 
and a variety of other articles. The Frenchmen 
declared themselves arbiters of peace and war, and 
told their hearers that they must at once make a firm 
peace with their enemies, the Crees, on pain of 
incurring the anger and hostility of the French. 
| The Sioux responded by a general ejaculation of 





“Ho! ho! ho!’? which Radisson seems to have 
regarded as sufficient proof that his demand was 
| complied with; after which the council dissolved. 
| The Frenchmen now repaired to the villages of the 
| Crees, which were but two days’ journey distant, and 
| announced that they had made peace between them 
and their most dreaded foes. There was great 
rejoicing, with feasts, songs, games and dances. 
One of the feasts was of that solemn, religious 
| kind in which it was the duty of all present to eat 
everything set before them. They fulfilled this 
obligation so well that, in the words of Radisson, 
“to honor the occasion many men and women did 
burst!”’ an assertion, which, it is to be presumed, he 
does not intend to be taken literally. 
After leaving the Crees he went back to the Sioux 
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masonry, perforated so that it was as full of holes 
asasponge. In this honeycombed block the snakes 
dwelt, and when the sun shone brightly, they came 
out to bask or to feed. 

“His Majesty used to have live frogs put into the 
pit, and amused himself by seeing the hungry snakes 
catch the frogs. When a large snake catches a small 
frog, it is all over in an instant; byt if a small snake 
| catches a large frog, so that he cannot swallow it at 
once, the frog’s cries are piteous to hear. Again 
and again I have heard them while out shooting, 
and have gone to the bush or tuft of grass from 
which the piercing cries came—sometimes in time, 
sometimes too late to save poor froggy, though the 
snake generally got shot. : 

“But a frog has been known to turn the tables on 
the snake. Two gentlemen in Cachar, some years 
ago, saw a small snake seize a small frog and attempt 
to swallow it. But suddenly a large frog jumped 
forward, seized the snake’s tail, and began to swal- 
low the snake. 

“How the affair might have ended cannot be told, 
because my friends imprudently drew near to watch 
the combat, when the frogs and the snake took alarm, 
and the big frog disgorged the snake’s tail, the snake 
released the little frog, and they all dispersed, each 
his own way.” 


44> 
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BEYOND. 
Far beyond the desert’s mocking glamour 
Green oases offer cheer and rest; 
Far beyond the ocean’s angry clamor 
Brightly bask the islands of the blest. 
—Trueman Summerfield Perry. 
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For the Companion. 
THE PRAIRIE-DCG. 


There is one animal in the wild West that is not 
to be exterminated in a hurry. Westward the course 
of empire may take its way, 


“And city lots be staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves,” 











THE STRANGERS. 


| and spent six weeks with them. Then, joining a 
| band of Ojibwas, he returned to Lake Superior, 
| where he was near losing his life while crossing a 
bay on the softening ice of spring. He declares 
that he then went with a party of Crees to the shores 
| of Hudson’s Bay, an assertion which is more than 
| doubtful. At the same time he heard accounts of a 
| great lake, apparently Lake Winnipeg. 

With advancing spring he and Groseilliers set out 
for the French settlements, descended the Ottawa, 
narrowly escaped an Iroquois war-party, and reached 

| Montreal before midsummer. | 

It would be rash to believe all that he says. 
Indeed, some of his statements are clearly false; 
yet internal evidence makes it certain that his narra- 
tives, as a whole, are records of what actually took 
place. Some of his errors, and especially some 
notable mistakes of date, are plainly due to lapses 
of memory, his journals having been written long 
after the events occurred. With every allowance, 
enough remains to give him a high place among the 
daring French explorers of this continent. 

Being dissatisfied with the French authorities, by | 

| whom he thought himself ill-treated, he went over 
to the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
|renouncing his allegiance to the King of France, 
| and his narratives are written in a language, which, | 
in the absence of any other name, may be called | 
| English. 
| The original manuscripts, in a clear hand,—for he | 
| was a man of some education,—are preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and have lately been | 
made known through the researches of Mr. Gideon 
D. Scull and the liberality of the Prince Society of 
Boston. FRANCIS PARKMAN. 

————_—_—+Oor— 

WITH THE SNAKES. 


That a person can enjoy keeping snakes for pets is | 
incomprehensible to those who look on a snake 
merely as a disgusting and dangerous creature; but | 
| the true student of nature finds something interest- | 
| ing in the snake’s habits of life, and never ceases to 
| admire its sinuous, gliding movements, which are 
| the perfection of ease and grace. 

The late King of Oude had a snakery in the gar- 
dens of his palace near Calcutta, and there snakes 
of all sorts and sizes were assembled. 
| “It was an oblong pit,” says one who had seen it 
| often, “about thirty feet long by twenty feet broad, 

















smooth, so that a snake could not climb up. In the 
power of the pit there was a large block of rough 


but the jolly little prairie-dog will continue in his 
villages, summer and winter, until the country be- 
comes more densely settled than now seems possible. 

In November, when the blizzards sweep over the 
bare prairies and bring the snowy owls down from 
the North Pole, freeze the tender Texas steer, as he 
stands, bolt upright, and make the shivering cowboy 
long for a family fireside, the prairie-dog goes into 
his hole, and literally pulls the hole in after him. 

In other words, he “holes up,” as the frontiersmen 
say,—holes down, I should call it,—which being 
translated means that he brings up some dirt from 
the bottom of his burrow, and stops up the mouth 
of his hole with it, packing it in as solidly as if he 
intended to stay in till the crack of doom. 

In winter you see him not, but he is down there 
all the same. 

The prairie-dog is no more like a dog than he is 
like an elephant. Instead of being a carnivorous 
canine, with danger in his eye and treachery in his 
mind, he is a prairie marmot, a chubby, fat-paunched 
ground-squirrel, with a short tail. He is the jolliest 
little rodent under the sun; he is as lively as a 
cricket, as watchful as a weasel, and, to all appear- 
ances, as happy as the day is long. 

If you visit his ‘town’ during business hours, you 
are sure to be welcomed by a score or more of the 
inhabitants, who sit in the vestibules of their dwell- 
ings, and call to you in the most affable and even 
familiar way. 

While you are still some distance from the town 
you see the inhabitants running freely about, nib- 
bling at roots and blades of grass, and foraging at 
quite a little distance from their respective dwell- 
ings; but as soon as you show yourself within a 
hundred yards of the municipal suburbs, the alarm 
is quietly given, and every dog scampers for his 
burrow as fast as his stumpy little legs can carry 
him. 

On reaching his open door, which is a six-inch hole 
running down through the centre of a little mound 
like a miniature volcano with a bottomless pit for a 
crater, he poises himself on the rim, stands up on 
his hind-feet so high and so straight that he looks 
uncommonly like a tent-peg, and views the landscape 
o’er. 

It is astonishing to see how tall and slender the 
little creatures look when they thus stand up and 
stretch to their full height. While in this position 
he says never a word. But as you approach still 
nearer he drops again upon all fours, takes a posi- 
tion directly across the mouth of his hole, or else in 
front of it ready for a dive, and opens up a conversa- 
tion forthwith. 

“Chit? chit? chit-tit?”? he inquires, gleefully, as 
his bright black eyes sparkle and beam upon you 
with devouring curiosity. 

“Chit-tit-tit-tit!” he exclaims, vehemently, in 
answer to your silence. 

Every time he says “chit”? his stumpy little tail 
jerks up toward his back, as if it were a mechanical 
attachment to his vocal chords. I have often won- 
dered what would happen to a prairie-dog if his tail 
should be cut off. I really believe he could not bark 
without it. 

When you get fairly into the town, the holes are 
found to be as thick as apple-trees in an orchard, 
and on each of the mounds, excepting the very 
nearest, there will be a prairie-dog, yapping away at 
you as if his whole life depended upon his bringing 
out a hundred and twenty yaps to the minute. Per- 
haps twenty dogs will be barking industriously at 
you in concert, with twenty tails jerking spasmodi- 
cally in unison, and twenty pairs of eyes watching 
you with keen interest. 

As you slowly walk forward and cross the imagi- 
nary dead line that the nearest dog has drawn around 
himself, he dives head-foremost into the bowels of 
the earth, and his tail twinkles merrily from side to 
side as his hind feet disappear. 

When you run forward and apply your ear to the 
hole, you hear an indistinct, shuffling sound which 
grows fainter and fainter, until it finally ceases, and 
then you hear his jolly little bark, ‘Chit-tit-tit- 
tit!’ come like a smothered laugh from the regions 
below. 

The prairie-dog’s burrow starts down from the 
surface of the ground at an angle of about forty-five 
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degrees, and it goes to an indefinite depth. Once | came to the rescue of our pet, and got him out, | 

two soldiers and I equipped ourselves with en-| terribly scared, but to all appearances quite un- 

trenching tools, and undertook to dig down to the | hurt. 

bottom of a burrow. We worked manfully, and| He is still alive and in good health, and as, 

went down about seven feet, but we tired of our| affectionate as ever. He is one of the lesser at- | 

contract, and gave it up. tractions of the National Museum menagerie, and 
Just before we stopped work I ran an eight-foot | the way he has of going into the mouth of his 














PRAIRIE-DOGS AT PLAY. 


pole its entire length down into the hole without burrow, and with his hind-legs flinging out dirt 
finding bottom, and that aggravating little dog and gravel in a perfect shower, is a source of 
simply chuckled at us from his comfortable bed endless amusement to the little folks. 

still farther down. W. T. Hornapay. 

I am compelled to admit that I never saw the 
bottom of a prairie-dog burrow. Some people 
assert that they go down until they strike water, 
and I can well believe it; if they should declare 
that they strike fire also, I would not dispute it. ’ 

There is one hoary-headed hallucination about —_, Each maringy win eorlons promise range | 
the life history of this interesting little animal Of life and resurrection from the dead. 
that is fast vanishing in the limbo of known | Ait son th eer Titer ie Curtain furled, 
absurdities, and that is, that the prairie-dog, And beautiful before us with its Day, aii 
rattlesnake and burrowing owl live in peace and | stata on aia tae, emai 
harmony in the same hole. No one has ever seen a ita 
such aremarkable combination save in pictures, 
all of which were drawn by artists who never saw MORGANATIC MARRIAGES. 

a prairie-dog on his native heath. A short time ago Prince Alexander of Batten- 

It is pretty generally conceded now that, unless | berg, formerly the reigning Prince of Bulgaria, 
they were muzzled, both the snake and the owl | suddenly married an opera singer, Mlle. Loisinger. 
would eat the young prairie-dogs, and the snake | The event was wholly unexpected in Europe, 
would also eat the owl. | since it was supposed that Prince Alexander was 

The truth of the matter is that both the rattle- | betrothed to one of the sisters of the German 
snake and the burrowing owl take up quarters in | Emperor. 
abandoned dog-burrows, but even then they live| This marriage was interesting for several rea- 
separately. Whenever either one takes a notion|sons. Prince Alexander, when reigning over 
to jump the claim of a dog, the dog stands not | Bulgaria, gave evidence that he was not only an 
upon ceremony, but vacates at once. energetic ruler, but a soldier of ability and valor. 

A dog-town is always utterly barren of grass, | He defeated the Servians in an unequal contest, 
save in the suburbs, as bare as a brick-yard in| and showed such a degree of independence in 
fact, for the little animals devour the grass, roots | governing his little State that Russia secured his 
and all. They drink but seldom, and indeed it | removal from his throne. 
would be hard to prove that in a wild state they| His marriage, moreover, is what is called a 
drink at all. Their towns are always in well-| ‘“‘morganatic’’ one. It has long been the custom, 
drained and dry situations, and often several miles | especially in Germany, for princes of royal blood 
from water. In captivity they eat corn, nuts, | to marry persons of no rank or title, while, at the 
oats, wisps of hay, and vegetables of various | same time, they might also marry princesses of 
kinds, particularly potatoes. * | royal blood, and thus have really two wives. The 

When caught young, prairie-dogs make very | marriage with a person of inferior social position 
interesting and lovable pets. One that I brought | is called ‘“‘morganatic,’’—the word is probably a 
home from the West, along with quite a menagerie | corruption of the German ‘morgen gabe,’ or 
of larger animals, proved to be the greatest attrac-| morning gift,—a gift instead of the dowry to 
tion of them all. which a wife is entitled. 

The badgers were great stupid lumps of flesh, It is good and legal, however, in the eye of 
utterly devoid of sense or reason; the bear was a | German law; but, on the other hand, the wife of 
treacherous beast, and the foxes were vicious little | such a marriage has no right to assume her hus- 
animals, but little ““Chip,”’ the prairie-dog, was a| band’s rank and title, nor have the children of 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. He was as/| the marriage a right to inherit them. 
tame as a kitten, and was very fond of attention The wife, moreover, has no claim to any dowry 
and caresses. beyond the presents her husband may make to 

In his box, by himself, he was lonesome, rest- | her on her wedding-day. He cannot charge his 
less and always, save when asleep, diligently | family estates with any life interest for her. Unless 
gnawing to get out; but when a friendly hand | he specially provides by gift or will for his mor- 
would open his door and lift him out of his hated | ganatic family, they receive nothing at his death. 
prison, he would invariably close his eyes, throw| [ff the prince, having already made a morganatic 
his head back, and cry out for very joy. marriage, afterward weds a royal princess, this 

Then the ladies always said, in caressing tones, | marriage is also good; the princess takes his title, 
“Oh now, isn’t he cunning! Do let me have | has a right to her dowry, and her children inherit 
him!” both title and property. 

When allowed his liberty in the car, he always| One reason why morganatic marriages have 
made himself perfectly at home, but he was such | always been frequent in the royal families of 
a little fellow we dared not let him run about very | Europe is that the members of these families, by 
long at a time, for fear he would get killed by | law or by custom, are greatly restricted in their 
accident. Even as it was, he had several very | choice of wives of their own rank. 
narrow escapes, the last of which was for him a For instance, no English prince may marry a 
thrilling adventure. Roman Catholic princess, and as several of the 

In running across the slatted top of a large box | chief royal houses are of that faith, the English 
which contained a golden eagle, he made a mis-| princes are confined in their selection. 
step, fell between two of the slats, and dropped to} A brother or son of the Russian Czar is forbid- 
the bottom. Quick as a flash the eagle made a| den to marry either a Protestant or a Catholic 
grab and seized him in one of his talons, which | princess, unless she consents to give up her relig- 
closed on him as lawful prey. ion, and become a member of the Greek Church. | 

By good luck I chanced to see the whole occur- | Thus, the present Russian Empress, who was 
rence. There was not a second to be lost. I|a Danish Protestant princess, on her marriage 
seized one of the slats and tore it off by main| entered the Greek Church, and received a new 
strength, thrust in my arm, and grabbed the eagle | Russian name in token of her change of faith. 
around the neck with a clutch that I think was| No Spanish, Italian, Austrian, or Portuguese 
rather firmer than his. I choked him so hard | prince can legally marry a Protestant. There are | 
that he quickly dropped the prairie-dog and| many evils which result from these restrictions. 
turned his attention to me, which was just what I| As the area of marriage is contracted, the chances 


—— i 
For the Companion. 
A SEA INCIDENT. 


On Easter morn the anthem sweet we sang 














is less probability that the succeeding generations 
of rulers will be physically strong and mentally 
capable. 

It follows that most morganatic marriages, 
despite the disadvantages which attend them, are 
unions of affection, while most marriages between 
royal persons of equal rank are unions of con- 
venience and political policy only. 

Among other royal persons who, in recent 
times, have made morganatic marriages are Prince 
Christian cf Schleswig-Holstein, who already had 
a morganatic wife and children when he led the 
Princess Helena of England to the altar, the late 
Kings of Bavaria, Italy and Portugal, the Czar 
Alexander II. of Russia, and King Frederick 
William III. of Prussia. 

In our eyes this system of double marriages is 





introduced to establish the Territory of Oklahoma, 
setting up over the whole of the Indian Territory 
an ordinary Territorial government. 

In 1880 President Hayes found it necessary to 
remove by force many squatters upon the lands 
in the centre of the Territory, and since then the 
pressure of intending settlers upon the public 
lands there has been almost continuous. 

None of the legislation now proposed looks 
toward the removal or disturbance of any of the 
Indians settled in the Territory. They will re- 
main where they are, and will continue to possess 
| by far the best lands in the Territory. The region 
| now opened to settlement is not as fertile as the 
— part of the Territory, and is much more 
| subject to drought. 
| Away in the northwestern part of what is given 





clearly a violation of Christian precepts. It can | upon ordinary maps as the Indian Territory 1s a 
hardly be defended on the highest grounds of | narrow strip known as ‘“‘No Man’s Land,”’ which 
religion and morality; but on the continent of | was ceded by Texas to the United States, and 
Europe it is recognized by the churches as well | which is now occupied by several thousand white 





wanted. While I wrestled with him, other hands | of congenial unions are greatly lessened, and there 


as the royal courts, and it will probably be very 
long before the custom ceases to be practised. 


_— +@> —_ 
For the Companion. 


RESURRECTION. 


I held it in my hand,—was there a power 
Could call forth life from that? "Twas past belief! 
I scorned the flint-like atom, then in brief, 
Blest moment of triumphant faith, my dower, 
I planted it, to wait through sun and shower 
ts fate, watching the spot as watches thief 
His cache, until—Oh mystery of leaf! 
Oh greater mystery of bud and flower! 
What mighty hand drew from that speck of gray 
his waxen miracle of white and red? 
Who wrought the perfume in its heart to lay? 
Oh unbelieving soul, thou who hast said, 
There is no God, answer! Darest thou say, 
There is no resurrection of the dead? 
e Emma C. Down. 
ee. . ane 


OKLAHOMA. 


By the proclamation of the President, issued 
March 27th, the Indian Territory ceased to be 
exclusively occupied by the Indian tribes who 
have been granted homes there by the govern- 
ment. By this proclamation, which was issued 
under acts of Congress and treaties with two of 
the Indian nations, the Creeks and the Seminoles, 
a tract of two million acres of land, in the very 
centre of the Indian Territory, was opened for 
settlement by the whites. 

This tract of land, which is more than fifty 
miles distant from the nearest territory now settled 
by whites—the State of Kansas—is bounded east, 
south and west by land occupied by Indian tribes. 
It is the district originally known by the name of 
Oklahoma. This name will doubtless be applied 
to the whole tract which will ultimately be opened, 
and to the Territory which it is proposed to 
organize. 

In the last Congress a bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives, but not by the Senate, 
for the organization of such a Territory, lying to 
the westward of the civilized Indian nations in the 
eastern part of the Territory, and for the opening 
to settlement of such portions of it as were not 
actually occupied by the Indians. 

Though this bill failed to become a law, it was 
well known that provision had been made for the 
opening of the “‘Oklahoma”’ tract in the centre of 
the Territory, and, in the expectation of the issue 
of the President’s proclamation, thousands of 
people gathered on the border in Kansas, prepared 
to sweep in and occupy homesteads. 

Many of these intending settlers would not wait 
for the President’s proclamation, but crossed the 
border and were expelled by United States soldiers. 
With the issue of the proclamation, a rush set in 
across the intermediate lands. 

If all the land opened for settlement were occu- 
pied in farms of one hundred and sixty acres 
each, there would be room upon it for more than 
two thousand farmers with their families. And 
all those people in the heart of the Indian Territory 
will, pending an act of Congress, be without any 
form of local government except such as they may 
themselves set up. 

The history of the Indian Territory is one of 
continued reduction of the territory occupied by 
the Indians, at the same time that more and more 
Indians have been colonized upon it. 

The territory proper first came into the posses- 
sion of the United States in 1803, with the purchase 
of Louisiana from France. An act of Congress 
of 1834 declared that ‘all that part of the United 
States west of the Mississippi River and not within 
the States of Missouri and Louisiana or the 
Territory of Arkansas’’ should be considered “the 
Indian country.”’ 

At about the same time (1833 to 1839) the 
Indian tribes of the South, cast of the Mississippi, 
the Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws and Cherokees, 
were removed thither, and many other tribes have 
since been colonized there, while States and Terri- 
tories have been formed out of the unused land. 

Several of the Indian tribes, and notably those 
whose names have just been given, have attained 
a very considerable degree of civilization, main- 
taining many schools, attended by more than six 
thousand pupils, and, until lately, more churches 
than any other Territory. Through the Territory 
the traffic in liquor is absolutely forbidden. 

The pressure of the whites to enter and settle in 
the Territory may be said to have begun in 1878, 
when the civilized Indians protested against the 


settlement of any more wild tribes from the West | jor 


on their borders. 


settlers, who live without a government. 

This tract, with ““Oklahoma”’ and a large tract 
of intervening and bordering country, will with- 
out much doubt at an early date be organized into 
a new Territory. 


HOW SHE CONQUERED. 


George Paul, a young civil engineer, while survey- 
ing a railway in the Pennsylvania hills, met a plain, 
lovable little country girl, and married her. After a 
few weeks he brought her home to his family in 
New York, and left her there while he returned to 
camp. 

Marian had laid many plans to win the affections 
of her new kinsfolk. She had practised diligently 
at her music; she was sure they would be pleased to 
hear her stories of her beautiful sister and her 
brother; she imagined their admiration of her new 
blue silk gown and winter bonnet. 

But the Pauls, one and all, were indifferent to her 
music, her family and her gowns. They gave 
“George’s wife” a friendly welcome, and then each 
went on his or her way, and paid no more attention 
to her. 

After the first shock of disappointment, Marian 
summoned her courage. 

“If I have nothing to give them, they have much 
to give me,” she thought, cheerfully. 

She listened eagerly while Isabel sang, and her 
smiles and tears showed how keenly she appreciated 
the music. She examined Louisa’s paintings every 
day with unflagging interest, discussed every effect, 
and was happy if she could help mix the colors or 
prepare the canvas. She questioned grandma about 
her neuralgia, advised new remedies, or listened 
unwearied to the account of old ones day after day. 

When Uncle John, just returned from Japan, 
began to describe his adventures, Marian was the 
only auditor who never grew tired nor interrupted 
him. After a two hours’ lecture, in which her part 
had been that of a dumb, bright-faced listener, 
Uncle John declared that George’s wife was the 
most intelligent woman he had ever met. 

When George came home, the whole family was 
loud in her praises. She was a fine musician; she 
had unerring taste in art; she was charming, witty 
and lovable; but George soon saw that she had won 
them unconsciously; not by displaying her own 
merits, but by appreciating theirs. 

This is a true story in fact, but the truth of its 
meaning is repeated wherever a woman is found 
who has the intangible quality called “‘charm.’’ She 
may be deformed or pock-marked, but will win 
friendship and love by the lack of self-consciousness, 
by her quick sympathy with others. 

Many an unattractive girl would save herself much 
anxiety and vain effort at her entrance into the 
world of society if she understood that it was made 
up of individuals each of whom desired to find not 
the beauty, wit, or talent of others, but the cordial 
recognition of their own. 

If you can honestly forget yourself and take an 
interest in others, you will soon find yourself sur- 
| rounded by hosts of friends; but if you dishonestly 
affect this interest, you will deceive no one. Your 
| dullest companion will recognize you as a snob and 
a toady. 





eras aaa 
UNQUESTIONING OBEDIENCE. 


Among the private memoirs of noted men of the 
last generation we frequently find incidents which 
illustrate strongly the singular difference between 
the training of boys now, and that of a century ago. 

The venerable Bishop Meade of Virginia, for 
example, gives in his Reminiscences, an account of 
an insurrection which took place at Princeton 
College while he was a student there, and in which 
he took part with such zeal that even in his old age 
he felt and said that no collegiate outbreak ever 
occurred in which there was less guilt on the part of 
the rebel boys. 

One hundred and fifty students out of two hundred 
revolted, and all of them were sent home. Young 
Meade on reaching the old homestead in Frederick 
County vehemently poured forth the story of his 
wrongs to his mother, a high-spirited Virginia 
woman. 

She listened in silence until the whole story had 
been told to the least detail; then she commanded 
him to return at once to the college, humbly acknowl- 
edge his errors to the faculty and ask to be taken 
back on the promise of future amendment. 

“Nor,” says the Bishop, “did I hesitate to obey, 
for the habit of submission to her authority had been 
established since my earliest years.” 

Fifty other young men were thus peremptorily 
sent back by their parents, and went without remon- 
strance. 

Mrs. General Nelson, a personal friend of Wash- 
ington, finding that two of her boys had run away 
from school to enter the army, beckoned them from 
the ranks while on the way to battle and ordered 
| them to get into the family coach and accompany 
home. From thence she sent them to Philadel- 
phia to school. The significant point in this story 





At the session of Congress in 1878-79 a bill was | is that it did not occur to either of the young men 
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nor to the officers commanding them to dispute her 
authority. 

Bishop Meade writing half a century ago, declared 
that the day for such prompt, unquestioning obedi- 
ence from adult children to parents was over. It 
certainly is long past now. 

Whether it was a better system in all respects 
than that of the sympathy and confidence which 
usually exists in families of the higher class at the 
present day is not to be decided off-hand. 

It is recognized by the proverbs of all countries 
that only the man who has been taught to obey 
knows how to command; and it is certain that the 
men whose authority led this country through her 
darkest straits into freedom and light had borne the 
yoke in their youth of a stern, inflexible discipline. 


LEGALIZED NICKNAMES. 


Nicknames are not likely to go out of fashion so 
long as human nature remains what it is. School- 
boys will nickname each other, collegians will nick- 
name their professors, and soldiers will speak of 
their commanders as “Little Mac,” “Uncle Billy,’’ 
“Fighting Joe,’ or what-not. In these days, how- 
ever, it is not customary to spread such titles upon 
official records as was formerly the habit, according 
to the author of the “Antiquities of Long Island.” 

In 1644, in the Dutch records, we have John Pieter- 
sen, alias Friend John. In the Newton purchase 
from the Indians, dated in 1656, one of the bounda- 
ries is “by a Dutchman’s land called Hans the 
Boore,” and in the Bushwick patent, dated October 
2, 1667, one of the boundaries is “John the Swedes 
meadow.” In 1695, in the Kings County records, a 
man is named living at Gowanus as “Tunis the 
Fisher.” 

The Common Council of New York, in 1691, ordered 
fish to be brought into the dock ‘“‘over against the 
City Hall, or the house that Long Mary formerly 
lived in,” and in the same year an order was passed 
“that Top Knot Betty and her children be provided 
for as objects of charity.” 

The explanation of this custom, in many cases, 
was that the persons in question either had no 
family names or had forgotten them, so that the use 
of their generally accepted nicknames became a 
necessity. 

So numerous were the Smiths living upon Long 
Island that it was thought necessary to distinguish 
the various original families by some peculiar name. 
Thus we have the Rock Smiths, the Blue Smiths, the 
Bull Smiths and the Weight Smiths. 


———+or— 
IMPROVING THE EYES. 


The trials of “hanging committees,” in deter- 
mining the places to be held by pictures at any 
exhibition, are great and manifold. An English 
artist says that when he once served as “hangman,” 
preparatory to an exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
his greatest embarrassment was connected with a 
picture sent in by an old Academician who had once 
done good work, but whose hand had now lost its 
cunning. 

It was the portrait of a clergyman, and was not so 
desperately bad but that it might be admitted, if one 
peculiarity could in any way be dealt with. His 
eyes were exactly like those of an owl; the eye- 
balls were intensely black, with a circle of light, 
bright blue encompassing them about. 

‘““We tried him on the wall,” says the artist, ‘but 


distance lent increased terror to his expression; he | 


glared at us so fearfully, that, in regard for the con- 
sequences that might arise to unwary visitors, we 
hastily took him down again. 

* ‘Now,’ I said to a brother hangman, ‘what is to 
be done? It’s of no use asking the old gentleman 
to withdraw the picture—he won’t.’ 

““No,’ replied my friend, ‘but I think we might 
tuke some of the enthusiasm out of those eyes.’ ” 

No sooner said than done. A finger was wetted, a 
little blacking taken from a shoe of one of the con- 
spirators, the bright blue circle received a glaze of 
blacking, and the glare of terror-inspiring fury was 
changed into a softened, appealing expression. 
With that little alteration, the picture took its place 
among the rest. 

—____+o>—___—_ 
POETRY TO BE SUNG. 


A reader of the lyric poetry of the Elizabethan 
age is struck with its adaptation to music, its limpid- 
ity and directness of utterance. 

“Each composition,” says Mr. J. A. Symonds, in 
the Fortnightly Review, “is meant to be sung, and 
can be sung, because the poet’s soul was singing 
when he made it.” 

The lyrics of the present age possess but little of 
this quality. Mr. Symonds once asked Jenny Lind 
why Shelley’s lyrics were ill-adapted to music. She 
made him read aloud to her the “Song of Pan” and 
“To the Night.” Then she pointed out that the 
verse is full of complicated thoughts, and packed 
with consonants. Not one melodic phrase could 
be found to express the poetic emotion. 

“T can sing Milton’s 

“*Let the bright me pa in burning row, 
Their loud, uplifted angel-trumpets blow!’” 
said Jenny Lind, ‘and I can sing Dryden, but I 
could not sing your Shelley, Wordsworth, Keats; 
no, and not much of Tennyson either. Tennyson 
has sought out all the solid sharp words, and put 
them together; music cannot come between.” 

The lyrics of the present time, so Mr. Symonds 
sums up the facts, are not so singable as the Eliza- 
bethan lyrics because they are far more complex in 
their verbal structure, in their thoughts, images, and 
emotions. Their words carry too many, too various, 
and too contemplative suggestions. 


—_—__+o-_____— 
THE POINT OF VIEW. 


“It all depends upon the point of view,” is a 


phrase that has passed into a proverb. Its truth is | 


illustrated anew every day, but perhaps not often 
more strikingly than it was in the case of a wealthy 
railroad man, who, in company with a journalist, 
not long ago visited Pike’s Peak, in Colorado, and 
was shown a magnificent prospect of the mountain 
across a rocky gorge. 

“Fine, fine, isn’t it?”? exclaimed the journalist. 


“Fine? I don’t think so,” said the railroad man. 
‘‘How are you going to run a railroad here?” 

Here is another illustration of the “point of 
view”: 

“We call the tiger,” said a vegetarian philosopher, 
‘a ferocious beast; but what would we men be 
called if, for instance, mutton-chops could speak?” 


<@ 





FABLES OF THE STARS. 


The older sciences have come down to us mixed 
with many romantic fables. Astronomy as the oldest 
science of all has the most of this fabulous story 
connected with its teachings. These tales of the 
heavens belong to barbarous as well as to cultivated 
nations. It is curious to find that the Chinese had 
grouped the stars in many instances just as the 
Greeks and Romans had done, and that in some 
cases the stories which went along with the strange 
figures corresponded as well. 


After being told that the native Australians have 
their legends and stories to relate about the stars, 
we should not expect to tind any people so destitute 
of imagination as to have gazed at the heavens 
without having framed some theory to account for 
the existence and the conduct of the stars above. 
Mr. Moore reports a conversation which he had with 
a black fellow in Western Australia. Once when he 
was in the bush in search of the natives, the stars 
were shining brightly at night. 

“What star is that?”’ I said to Deenat, pointing to 
Venus. 

“Oh, that is Julagoling,”’ was the answer. 

“What is it—a man, or a woman, or what?” I in- 
quired. 

“Oh, very pretty young woman,” was the reply. 

“Where is her husband?” I said. 

“She has no husband now; she had one, and had 
some children, but she has killed them all; she is 
very powerful in magic. Ah, there she goes off to 
the west now, to practice her enchantments upon 
us. 

“Do you see that star in the east? That’s Diram. 
And that in the northeast? That’s Diram also; that 
in the east is Diram the woman, that in the north- 
east is Diram the man. Do you see two little 
stars above the woman there? Those are her two 
children; she let them go astray; you see they are 
at some distance from her. 

“Their uncle came and asked where were the chil- 
dren, and when she could not find them, he was so 
angry that he drove a spear right through her body. 
You see it there sticking through her sides. That 
star on one side is the nose of the spear, and that on 
the other side is the tail of the spear.” 





LIFTING. 


In certain counties of England there is an old 
custom called “lifting” or ‘“‘heaving.’”? The men lift 
or heave the women on Easter Monday, and the 
women do likewise to the men on the following day. 
This lifting or heaving is performed by two men or 
two women clasping each other’s wrists in such a 
way as to form with the backs of their hands a seat, 
| upon which the person to be heaved sits down. He 
| or she is then raised or lowered several times, and 
often carried a considerable distance. This was 
| intended to be symbolical of the Saviour’s rising 
| from the grave. 





| —- of this custom a capital anecdote is told 
of the late DeanStanley. While stopping at the inn 
| of a Lancashire town one Easter Tuesday three or 
four buxom women entered his apartment and 
announced that they had come to lift him. 

| “To lift me!” exclaimed the good man. 
| do you mean?”’ 

| “Why, your Grace, we’ve come to lift you because 
| it is Easter Tuesday. The men lifted all us women 
| yesterday, and to-day all us lifts the men.” 

| It was some time before the great churchman could 
be made to fully understand the nature of the custom, 
and then he gladly bought the right to “lift him” 
rom his fair visitors by paying them half a crown 
apiece.—Philadelphia Press. 
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—~+~@>—— 
INCOGNITO. 


It is said that many of the Paris cab-drivers are 
priests, and even such a social anomaly can scarcely 
be cause for wonder in a country so constantly dis- 
turbed by convulsions of various sorts. Two gentle- 
men were one day walking in the Champs Elysées, 
when they observed a cabman who bore an appear- 
ance rather different from that of his fellows. 


“T’ll warrant,” said one of the gentlemen, “that 
there’s a tonsure under that glazed hat.” 

“We can soon ascertain,”’ replied the other, and he 
at once hailed the priest in Latin. The man, taken 
off his guard, pulled up his horse, and the pedes- 
trians prepared to mount. 

“Whither wilt thou lead us?” asked one of them, 
still in Latin. 

“Speak! Thy servant heareth,” replied the driver, 
in the same tongue. 

“Direct our feet toward the path of peace,” said 
the passenger, and the driver at once set off toward 
the Tue dela Paiz. 

“Ts it not true,” asked one “fare” as he alighted, 
“that your original avocation was conducting souls, 
not fares?” 

“Think you then, monsieur,” replied the driver, 
evading the question, ‘‘that fares have not souls?” 


ae —_——$——— 
TOO MUCH READING. 


It was said of some one, “His system of reading 
smacks of the old school; little, but good—non multa, 
sed multum (not many things, but much).” Mrs. 
Browning, who wrote verses before she was eight, 
and produced an epic at eleven, endorses such a 
system, though it contradicts her own practice. 

When still a child in age, she, as she afterward 
said, “gathered visions from Plato and the drama- 
tists, and ate and drank Greek, and made my head 
ache with it.” 

She read every book she could find, and continued 
that system of reading through life; but later, when 
old enough to judge of the system by its effect upon 
| her mind, she wrote to a friend: 

“T should be wiser, I am persuaded, if I had not 
read half as much; should have had stronger and 
better-exercised faculties, and should stand higher 
in my own appreciation.” 


cA rocco 
“MY SMOKE-HOUSE.” 


A man who lives in Albany, and whose business 
| is that of a clerk, said that he had lately built a 
house that cost him three thousand dollars. 





His friends expressed their wonder that he could 
afford to build so tine a dwelling. 

“Why,” said he, “that is my smoke-house.” 

“Your smoke-house! What do you mean?” 

“T mean that twenty years ago [I left off smoking, 
and I have put the money saved from smoke, with 
the interest, into my house. So I call it my smoke- 
house.” 
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Decayed Teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use ‘ Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” [Adv 


A sure test of greatness is to be used as a standard, 
and when the country doctor or cheap city grocer tells 
the consumer that this or that Flavoring Extract is 
than Burnett’s, we consider it a victory for 
(Adv. 


THE GREAT RESERVATION 


7 opened by the President, for settlement in Montana, 
's larger than Indiana, and is all free to settlers under 
their Government rights. The new land of promise for 
the stock and grain raiser. Timber, coal, pure water. 
Climate made mild in winter by warm winds from the 
-acific. You can get land free at or near stations on the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Ry. For further in- 
formation, maps, etc. ress, F. I. TNEY, 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt..St. P., M. & M. Ry., 
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Something Entirely New. 
SILK WARP 


LANSDOWNE. 


A beautiful soft-textured fabric 
for spring and summer wear, in an 
exquisite assortment of colorings, 
including Evening Shades, also 
Ivory, Pearl and Cream Whites. 

p These goods are 40 inches wide, 
of new and original conception, 
and cannot be imitated. Price, 
1.25 per yard. 

Send for samples. 


Jordan, Marsh & (Co., 


Boston, Mass. 























NERVOUS AND ACID DYSPEPSIA, 


NATURE'S REMEDY. 


Dr. WM. A. HAMMOND, of Washington, D. C., 
Surgeon-General United States Army (retired), late 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous Sys- 
tem, University of New York: 

“T often prescribe BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 
in those cases of CEREBRAL HYPERAEMIA resulting 
from over-mental work—in which the condition 
called NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA exists—and generally 
with anarked benefit.” 

Dr. HARVEY L. Byrp, of Baltimore,President and 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 
Children in the Baltimore Medical College : 

“BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is an admirable 
general Tonic and Restorative, increasing the 
Appetite, promoting Digestion and invigor- 
ating the general health. It is powerfully 
Antacid, and pecial efficaci in what is 
commonly known as ACID DYSPEPSIA.” 


Sold by leading Druggists. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


Glove-Fitting Corsets Still Ahead! 
THOMSON’S 


IMPROVED 


GLOVE-FITTING 


CORSETS 


as now made with our new 


Smooth Flat Seam 


(To avoid discomfort caused 
by the lapped seam, former- 
ly used), 


Are More Popular Than Ever. 
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A perfect fit with ab- 
solute comfort now 
guaranteed. 


Three Lengths, short, 
medium, extra long. 
TWELVE GRADES. 
The Best Goods, most com- 
A fortable to the wearer, and 
y Cheapest for Quality. 
15 


atailas FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 

Langdon, Batcheller & Co., 
Successors to THOMSON, LANGDON & Co., 

NEW YORK. SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 
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THE 20 WORDS. 


Who can find twenty words in the one 
word “WILLIAMS?” That is, who can 
take the letters in the word “Williams,” 
and, using them over and over, make 
twenty words from them? 

You must not count both the singular 
and plural of one word; for instance, if 
you count the word “aim,” you must not 
use “aims.” 

Where is the bright boy or girl who 
can do it? Whoever will send in the 
twenty words, and enclose a two-cent 
stamp for the postage and packing, shall 
receive from us FREE, AS A PRIZE, a 
sample cakt of Williams’ Famous Barbers’ 
Bar Soap for TOILET USE. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS CoO., 
Manufacturers of Fine Shaving Soaps, 


GLASTONBURY, CT. 


66 20 9 
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To Ladies desiring to make up their Light 
| Summer Dresses before the arrival of the 
; heated term, we offer some 


ATTRACTIVE BARGAINS 


and very dressy styles that cannot be ob- 

| tained if purchases are deferred. This sea- 

son’s stock is very large, and the assortment 

of styles and qualities cannot fail to please. 

To popularize this Sale, we have marked 

down prices of many lines, among which are: 

| INDIA LINENS, reduced to 12%: cts., 18 cts. 
and 25 cts. per yard. 

INDIA LINEN PLAIDS, reduced to 10 cts., 
12% cts. and 15 cts. per yard. 

FANCY LACE STRIPE LAWNS, reduced 
to 14 cts., 22 cts. and 28 cts. per yard. 

And many other goods that are equally worth having. 

We send samples of the above and an elegant line 

of other White Goods, on receipt of application. 


A 
M BROTHERS 


Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 
CHICACO, ILL. 





BROWN’S 





FRENCH__ 
— DRESSING 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S BOOTS AND 
SHOES 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 
None Genuine without Paris Medal on every Bottle. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


EVERY LADY 


A SILK DRESS. 
: This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 
Srxrxs___ direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
jsumers. You 
h take no risk. We 
warrant every 
| piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
yces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
4 50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
= color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
eby any make 
————— == of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. We send to all parts 
of the U.S. It will cost you only a postal card 
to see for yourselves. Send a postal and we will 
forward you SAMPLES FREE with prices. 


0. 5S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 
Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


















SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No ODOR WHEN HEATED. 



















































































































































APRIL. 


| 





Th. 18. New South Wales discovered, 1770. 

Fr. 19. Lord Beaconsfield died, 1881. 

Sa. 20. Cromwell dissolved the Long Parliament, 1653. 

Su. 21. Gen. Lee made Commander of the Army of Vir- 
ginia, 1861. 

Mo. 22. Odessa bombarded by Allied Fleet, 1854. 

Tu. 23. Washington arrived in New York, 1789. 

We. 24. Riel’s Rebellion in Canada began, 1885. 




















For the Companion. 


THE BETTER CHANGE. 


The road that hath no turning 
Makes travellers sick with yearning; 
To hearts where sorrows enter 
Come joys that sweetest sing; 
A world without a winter 
Can never know a spring. 


Man’s hope no fear can fetter 

Where best may yet grow better; 

Faith builds no walls of granite 
Where time is but begun 

And life, a changing planet, 
Runs round a changeless sun. 


Oh bliss of expectation! 
Oh sweeter revelation 
Beyond these ya 4 pleasures, 
Beyond these falling tears, 
Where love’s new-given treasures 
Grow never old with years! 
Above all harm and ~y— 
Through pain of want and waiting, 
Comes holy comfort’s wooing, 
In words of heavenly breath, 
“This grief is not undoing, 
This dying is not death.” 
Faith’s martyrs, love’s anointed, 
Hope’s toilers disappointed, 
Shorn lambs to sheltered slumber 
From earth’s ——— passed— 
All, with God’s star-crowned number, 
Shall find their meed at last. 
To hold that future firmer 
Is wise to do, nor murmur 
Because its entrance only 
Lies through the mortal gate. 
The soul cannot be lonely 
Where friends so many wait. 
Death’s deluge boundless swelling, 
May drift this transient dwelling; 
Whien fear’s foreboding raven 
Hath flown across the sea, 
The dove of peace my haven 
Will find, and come to me. 


And I shall rest securely 

At anchor there, and surely 

God’s hand will break my peten, 
And I my heaven shall view 

When, for His children risen, 
He maketh all things new. 


THERON BROWN. 
a 


For the Companion. 
BE CHEERFUL. 


A well-known philanthropist in New York, 
whose time was given to the help of the criminal 
and pauper classes, had upon his library table a 
Turkish figure of a laughing donkey. The beast 
was so convulsed with merriment that no one 
could look at it without a smile. 

‘«‘Why do you keep that absurd figure there ?”’ 
a friend asked him. ‘It seems to jeer at the 
gravest subject which we discuss.” 

“Simply to remind me that the gravest subject 
has its cheerful, laughable side,’’ he answered. 
“] find it a wholesome warning in the midst of so 
much misery.” 

Many an American needs to be daily reminded 
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after he had been scourged nigh unto death; and | 
again, having fought with beasts at Ephesus, he 


He was returning to camp after a day’s hunt, | 


when his attention was attracted by the curious 
|action of a little knot of six or eight buffaloes. 


calls from his prison cell to the weak and unhappy | Approaching sufficiently near, he discovered that 


in all ages: 
‘‘Rejoice in the Lord alway; and again I say, | 
Rejoice!” 





- 
“NOXIOUS BIRDS.” 


A French court recently rendered a decision in | 
which it pronounced sparrows—our common “Eng- 
lish sparrows”—to be “noxious birds; and in this | 
country most people are agreed in thinking the title | 
well-deserved. The sparrows are accused of driving 
away many native insect-destroying birds of more 
value than the sparrows themselves. In Europe, 
however, the sparrows have long been the main 
reliance of the farmers and gardeners for the de- 
struction of insects. It is true that they consume 
great quantities of small fruits and other products, 
but it is fairly certain that many of these fruits 
would never come to maturity but for their help. 


The Germans tell an interesting, but — only 
an invented, story of Frederick the Great. He is 
said to have been immoderately fond of cherries, 
valuing his trees quite as highly, by all accounts, as 
George Washington’s father ever valued his. The 
king was therefore much distressed to see that the 
sparrows took every year a large tithe of his choicest 
fruit. He tried to have the trees guarded by soldiers 
with guns, but the sparrows were too sly and quick 
for the grenadiers. 

What was to be done? The king resolved to 
make a slaughter. ‘One massacre more or less,” he 
said, “‘is as nothing to a conqueror.’’ He puta price 
on the head of every sparrow; the birds were shot 
and trapped and poisoned by thousands. The plan 
was successful, and the sparrows disappeared. 

“Now,” said the king, rubbing his hands together, 
“I can have my cherries all to myself.” 

But there were no more cherries for him to have. 
There were, indeed, more caterpillars than anything 
else in Prussia in the year following the massacre. 
They swarmed over the royal cherry-trees, and the 
grenadiers were still more helpless against them 
than they had been against the birds. A few puny 
cherries were all that were gathered. ; 

Next year it was still worse. The king called his 
men of science and his practical men, his entomolo- 
gists and his gardeners together, and asked them 
what was to be done to get rid of the caterpillars. 

“Sire,” they all said, “you must bring back the 
sparrows.” 

It was hard for an absolute monarch, who had 
always had his own way, to own himself beaten by 
a lot of little birds. He waveied between his pride 
and his fondness for cherries, but the cherries con- 
quered. The law which put a bounty on the spar- 
rows’ heads was repealed, and the birds were 
encouraged instead of or) ge 

And so, showing no ill-will, the sparrows flocked 
back into Prussia. There seemed to more of 
them than ever, and what havoc they made with the 
caterpillars! And as they feasted upon the insects, 
the young cherries swelled and ripened. When the 
fruit was ripe, the sparrows took their share of that, 
too, and the king let them eat, seeing that only by 
their aid did he obtain his precious fruit. 

This story of King Frederick is but another form 
of the tale which Longfellow has so — told 
in his poem, “The Birds of Killingworth.” It is, 
indeed, an ancient legend, and represents the expe- 
rience of all the generations of farmers and garden- 
ers. Only the farmers will tell us that there are 
certain kinds which take a great deal more than 
they earn, and among these unprofitable species 
most American farmers, and most American orni- 
thologists as well, would include the “English spar- 
rows.” 

es 


EASTER IN GREECE. 


An English traveller describes a visit to Marathon, 
just before Easter, when the Greeks were preparing 
for their festival, and thinking of little else. In 
finding his way to the plain, he fell in with a peasant, 
who offered to be his guide, and who politely gave 
him the customary Easter salutatidn: “A good 
resurrection to you!” This man led the traveller to 
his own house, on their route, and its picture of 
simple Lenten customs proved almost as interesting 
as the famous battlefield. 

A hut of mud walls covered with an ill-thatched 
roof and divided into two rooms; such was the 


peasant’s dwelling. I was received by the wife of 
my man with a wondering “Good resurrection to 





in some way that life has its amusing, happy side. 
An hour’s rest, a cheerful book, a talk with a 
friend would serve the purpose better than a 
laughing donkey. We are a nervous, anxious 
people, and many of us have inherited from 
Puritan ancestors a belief that amusements and 
mirth are sinful. 

A Southern woman, lately visiting her friends 
in New England, exclaimed one day, ‘This is the 
best year of my life! My husband and children 
are in good health, and free from financial worry ; 
my sons are honorable, Christian men; we have 
many good, pleasant friends. God has heaped 
blessings on me. Iam perfectly happy !’’ 

An ominous silence followed these words, and 
melancholy shakes of the head. 

“Tt makes me tremble to hear you,” one of 
them said at last, ‘“‘when I think how soon all this 
may be changed, and that you may even be dead 
before night.” 

“And shall I not thank God while Iam yet in 
the land of the living ?’’ replied her friend. 

This world, no matter how poor or ill or solitary 
we may be, is not for any of us altogether a vale 
of tears. It has its sunshine and pleasures, its 
cheerful heights, which may be climbed by all of 
us, if we have but courage and faith. 

The man who will not yield to disaster and 
disease, who makes the best of his poverty, who 
finds something to laugh at in all his misfortunes, 
will not only draw more friends to his side than 
his melancholy brother, but actually live longer. 

Colonel Sellers had found the true philosophy 
of life when he lighted a candle in his empty stove 
“to make believe there was a fire,’’ and praised 
the “rare flavor’ of the raw turnip and cold water 
which made his scanty meal. 

The man whose religion makes him gloomy, 


austere and hopeless falsifies Christ’s teaching. | 


Who should be happy if not the Christian? Who 
should make light of the troubles of this short 
life, if not he who believes in an unending life of 
happiness at its end? 

“In everything give thanks,” cried the apostle, 





| when frightened will run away from her calf with- | 


you!” A little pig, hitherto unnoticed, in one corner 
of the room, was chased squealing into its sty. 
Cocks and hens followed the pig. 

| A roll of frowsy —- on which sundry of the 
fowls had been tranquilly roosting, was briskiy 
spread on the floor, and another was brought for- 
ward to serve as a seat. And ee with some 
amiable but incomprehensible mutterings, the good 
soul fetched a lump of brown bread from a shelf 
under a little blue and white Madonna, in another 
corner of the room, and some ancient cream-cheese, 
which she placed by the side of the bread. 

“It is your dinner,” said the man, demurely, and 
the two squatted on the other side of the hearth, 
and looked at their guest. 
| “Baa! baa!’? came at that instant from a remote 
corner of the room, and there, tied fast to an olive 
bough, stood the Paschal lamb of the family, await- 
ing the hour for its —— 

It must have been an impoverished Grecian house 
that had not its lamb that day, and these peasants 
were delighted to call attention to theirs. “Is it not 
a fine one?” said the woman. “It is very large for 
its age; and it is large with fat, not wool.” 

“And only seven and a half drachmas altogether,” 
added the man. 

“Look here, too!”” exclaimed the woman, jumping 
to her feet, and going to a rude cupboard. Thence 
she drew forth a basin full of pink eggs ‘for 
to-morrow,” and two flat, brown, circular cakes, 
studded with pink sugar-plums and almonds. “With 
these, and the lamb, and some good resinata (native 
wine), it will go well with us,”’ she remarked. 

When their little boy returned with a jug of wine 
and a new loaf, we began our meal. But its povert 
seemed to disquiet the woman, and after a word wit 
her husband, and a furtive glance at the Madonna, 
she took one of the red eggs from the cupboard, and 
| cracking it on her knee, removed its shell. 
| “For you!” she said, and her look of elation almost 
| transfigured her. The eae be it understood, was 
| hard-boiled; it had probably been in the pot long 





£0. 

| Noarguments could induce either of them to eat 
an egg with me. ‘No, no! it is different with you. 
Our papas (priests) are not as your papas,” they 
said, and then they fell to wishing me and each other 
cd resurrections”’ with every sip from their cups 
of wine. 

—_ —~+or 


FAITHFUL BUFFALOES. 

Every country boy knows how devoted the domes- 
tic cow is to her young, but, according to Colonel 
Dodge, the female buffalo, incredible as it seems, 
shows scarcely a trace of maternal instinct, and 





out the slightest hesitation. 


The duty of protecting the young devolves almost 
entirely upon the bulls. I have seen evidences of 
this many times, but a most remarkable instance was 


| they were all bulls, standing in a close circle with 
| their heads outward, while in a concentric circle 
at some twelve or fifteen paces distant sat at least a 
dozen large gray wolves, licking their chops in impa- 


tient expectancy. These wolves, with the exception 
of man Himself, are the most dangerous of all the 
buffalo’s enemies. 

The doctor determined to watch the performance. 
After a few moments the knot of buffalo broke up, 
and, still pe | in a compact mass, started on a 
trot for the main herd some half a mile off. To his 
great astonishment, the doctor now saw that the 
central and controlling figure of this mass was a 
poor little calf, so newly born as scarcely to be able 
to walk. 

After going fifty or a hundred paces it lay down, 
the bulls disposed themselves in a circle as before, 
and the wolves, who had trotted along on each side 
of their retreating supper, sat down and licked their 
chops again. 

The doctor did not see the end of the affair, for the 
hour was late and his camp distant; but he had no 
doubt that the noble fathers did their whole duty by 
their offspring, and carried it safely to the herd. 


——_—_—_+@>—__——__ 
For the Companion. 


THE SPRING IS HERE. 
A Rondel. 


I miss you, Sweet! The spring is here— 
The young grass trembles on the leas, 
The violet’s breath enchants the breeze, 

And the blue sky bends low and near. 


Home-coming birds, with carol clear, 
Make their new nests in budding trees— 

I miss you, Sweet, now spring is here, 
And young grass trembles on the leas. 


You were my Spring, and spring is dear— 
Without you can the May-time please? 
Let lavish June withhold her fees, 

And winter reign throughout the on 

I miss you, Sweet, though spring is here. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 
ee 
INFLUENCE OF IMAGINATION. 


General De Trobriand, in his book, “The Army of 
the Potomac,” relates many incidents illustrating 
the influence of the imagination. One poor fellow 
believed he had a ball in the head, and prepared to 
die on account of it. He died. Another, with his 
eye gone and his eyebrows burned off, thought noth- 
ing was the matter. Another instance was that of 
a surgeon who had been allured into the army by a 
salary. He had been a man of luxurious habits, and 
found himself living without fire in a tent covered 
with snow. 


He sought to make himself comfortable by build. 
ing a fire in the open air and toasting one side while 
the other froze. He could not get used to the meagre 
fare and no bed of the —. But the roaring of 
cannon ended his career. He became livid, tremblin 
like a leaf; he shook at each detonation and seeme 
about to lose his legs. 

“T am a dead man!” he at last exclaimed, as if 
actually shot. ‘I must go away or I am a dead 
man!” And there had not been a shot anywhere 
near the division. He had to be carried to a hospital 
and discharged. 

At Gettysburg a color-bearer staggered and fell 


ack. 

“Steady!” called the colonel. 

“IT am wounded,” replied the color-bearer, in a 
choking voice. 

‘*Where?” 

“Tn the throat.” 

The commander leaned over his horse and looked. 
“It is nothing. I see no blood.” 

The soldier immediately retook his place, and 
lifted his flag. The ball had really struck him in the 
neck, but had bounded off his leather collar, and the 
shock had choked him for a moment. 

On the dawn of the day after Gettysburg, De 
Trobriand found a young sergeant stretched out on 
his back, his head resting on a flat stone. His posi- 
tion was natural, even graceful. One knee lightly 
raised, his hands crossed on his breast, his eyes 
closed, he seemed to sleep; he might have been 
dreaming of her who waited for him in the Green 
Mountains. 

He was dead. Wounded, he had dragged himself 
there to die composedly. His haversack was near 
him. He had taken out of it a little book on which 
his last looks had been cast, for it was still open in 
his rigid fingers. It was a copy of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Different was the tale of a Florida lad. Scarcely 
twenty years old, he had been forced into the Con- 
federate ay His left heel was carried — by a 
piece of shell. His right hand was torn off by a 
canister shot. 

Two amputations he did not complain of, but when 
he spoke of returning crippled to aged parents de- 
pendent on him, his smile was more heart-breaking 
than any complaint could have been. 


———_+o+—_____ 
EXCITED BY GOLD. 


In February, 1848, gold was discovered in Califor- 
nia by men who were digging to make a backwoods 
mill-race. People were sceptical at first as to the 
importance of the discovery, but in May several 
gold-diggers arrived in San Francisco, bringing 
bottles, tin cans and buckskin bags filled with the 
precious metal. One of them passed along the street 
holding up a bottle of dust, swinging his hat and 
shouting, “Gold! gold! Gold from the American 
River!” 


Then San Francisco believed, and was thrown into 
a fever of excitement, which Mr. Bancroft gra, hi- 
cally describes in his ‘History of California.’ en 
hastened to sell real estate and merchandise that 
they might obtain means to journey to the gold- 
diggin, 8. 

ow-boats, worth fifty dollars, were sold for five 
hundred to those wishing to sail up the bay into the 
Sacramento. The price of shovels jumped from one 
dollar to ten dollars. Stores were rummaged for 
pickaxes and hoes to dig out gold, and for bottles, 
vials, snuff-boxes and brass tubes to hold it. 

By June San Francisco was as if it had been swept 
by an epidemic; three-fourths of the male popula- 
tion had gone to the mines. Real estate dropped 
one-half in value, as did all merchandise not used in 
the mines. On the doors of a score of houses was 
posted the notice, ““Gone to the Diggings.” Labor 
rose tenfold in price; negro waiters received ten 
dollars a day, and cooks fifteen dollars, and even 
such prices as these did not induce the eager gold- 
seekers to remain in the city. 

The jailer of San José had ten Indian prisoners 
under his charge in the lockup. He took them with 
him to the mines, where they worked for him until 
other miners, jealous of the jailer’s success, incited 
them to revolt. 

The force of United States troops was so thinned 
by desertion that Colonel Mason, the commander 
and governor of California, and Lieutenant Lanman, 
commander of a man-of-war, and the Rev. Walter 
Colton, the chaplain, formed a mess to cook their 
own meals. 

One man seems to have preserved a cool head. 
Louis Peralta, a native Californian, who was said to 
be nearly a hundred years old, called to him his sons, 





related to me by an army surgeon. 


who were almost three-score, and said: 


“My sons, God has oo this gold to the Ameri- 

cans. Had He desired us to have it, He would have 

iven it to us ere now. Therefore go not after it, 

ut let others go. Plant your lands and reap; these 

= your best gold-fields, for all must eat while they 
ve. 

—_——+or- — — 


FAILING FAST. 


Persons whose power of reaction is so great that 
they recover, at short notice, from serious illness, are 
apt to excite less sympathy than chronic sufferers. 
Ned Hathaway had this remarkable aptitude for 
recuperation, and once, at least, it stood him in such 
stead that he was able to give the neighbors a genu- 
ine sensation. 


He was taken violently ill, and his mother, after 
watching with him one night, sent for an excellent 
nurse, who lived three miles from town. Afternoon 
came, and Ned was apparently well. 

“I don’t know what Nurse Thompson will say 
when she arrives and finds you reading a novel,” 
said his mother. 

“Send her word not to come,” suggested Ned. 
“Or, no—I want a drive. I’ll go myself!” 

And go he did, to the amazement and alarm of 
those who saw him pass, and who, having heard of 
his illness, could unly suppose him delirious. 

Some years ago, an old gentleman, living in a 
Western town, was afflicted with the disease famil- 
iarly known as “hypo.” That is to say, he was quite 
convinced that he had some dangerous malady, 
though, to his great disgust, no physician could dis- 
cover any symptoms of it. 

Time after time had the old gentleman called his 
family about him to bid them a last farewell, and 
next day, anes his ailments in some newer 
interest, gone quietly about his customary occupa- 
tion. At one time, when a severe snow-storm was 
raging, and the house was quiet for the night, he 
called to his son: 

‘ — get up and go for the doctor; I’m failin’ 
ast! 

“Oh no, you aint, father,” returned ’Zekie!, from 
the warmth and shelter of many comforters, ‘‘cover 
right up, and go to sleep.” 

. K te l you I’ve got to see the doctor, or give up 
ea 


Noreply. ’Zekiel had been fooled too often, and 
had actually dropped off to sleep. 

“I’m failin’!’’ called his father again. ‘I’m 
weaker ’n’ weaker!” 

Still no answer, and presently the failing man rose 
from his bed, dressed in a state of sustaining indig- 
nation, and made his way to the barn. There he 
harnessed the horse, and drove to summon the 
doctor. When that gentleman arrived, somewhat 
irate at the interruption of his own slumbers, the 
= was 7 tucked in bed, no longer “failing” 

ut in a state of triumphant glee. 





ACTIVELY ENGAGED. 


In the summer of 1867 a terrible battle took place 
near Fort Phil Kearney, in Dakota, between a large 
band of Indians and a small force of white men. 
Although the Indians were in overwhelming num- 
bers, they were withstood from seven o’clock in the 
morning until three in the afternoon, when reinforce- 
ments came from the fort, and the savages were 
finally repulsed. 


The Indians still speak of the conflict as something 
—— referring to it as the “medicine fight,” 
where the “bad God” fought against them. 

The severity of the —— may be guessed 
from the testimony of an old trapper who was pres- 
ent. He had spent his life on the frontier, had taken 
part in numberless fights, and was probably not in- 
clined to exaggerate the perils of warfare. Some 
time after the battle the department commander 
met and questioned him. 

“How many Indians were in the attack?” asked 
the general. 

“Wall, gin’r’l, I can’t say for sartin, but I think 
thur was nigh onto three thousand of ’em.’’ 

“How many were killed and wounded?” 

“Wall, gin’r’l, I can’t say for sartin, but I think 
thur was nigh onto two thousand of ’em hit.” 

“How many did you kill?” 

“Wall, gin’r’l, I can’t say, but gi’ me a dead rest, 
and I kin hit a dollar at fifty yards every time; and 
I fired with a dead rest at more’n fifty of them var- 
mints inside of fifty yards.” 

“But how ames times did you fire?” cried the 
astonished general. 

“Wall, pha I can’t say, but I kept eight guns 
pretty well het up for more’n three hours.” 


44> 
or 


PUNISHING HIS PIPE. 


Revenge is sweet to the savage, and the authoress 
of “An Australian Parsonage” tells how a native 
“killed” his pipe as a substitute for the tobacco which 
he lacked and could not procure. It was a very 
senseless proceeding, in one aspect; but looked at in 
another light it was worthy of wide imitation. 


I was sitting alone one winter’s night, with no 
light but that of a fire, when I was startled by the 
——— of a native, or rather by the sudden 
gleam of the whites of his eyes and the white wings 
of a cockatoo dangling from his hand—these being 
the first objects that I could distinguish in the dark- 
ened room, which he had entered without knocking. 

The purpose of his visit was explained by his 
offering me the cockatoo as an equivalent for 
“*bacey,” which I could not give him, as there hap- 
pened to be no tobacco in the house. 

I offered him tea instead, but the offer of tea to a 
tobaccoless man, and one moreover who, by his own 
account, had been wandering in the bush for two 
days without smoking, fell as flat as did the district 
visitor’s present of flannel to those children in 
Thomas Hood’s tale who were crying for a Christmas 
pudding. 

Grievously Saat at the failure, he snatched 
his useless pipe from his arm-band, sa ing very 

e 








sulkily, “I kill my pipe,’’ and deliberately broke it in 
wo. 
PARALYZED. 


Many are the absurd transactions which take place 
in banks, some of them showing an over-cautious- 
ness in the care of money, and others, like the fol- 
lowing, indicating an amusing ignorance of its 
value. 


A Georgia paper says that a neg:9, the fortunate 
possessor of a valuable house-lot, one day sold his 
property for ten thousand dollars. 

He was given a check for that amount, which was 
carried in due time to one of the banks. The payin 
teller asked him how much of the money he wanted 
in cash. 

“I wants all dat ar paper calls fur,’”’ replied the 
negro. 

“What! You don’t want ten thousand dollars in 
cash?” 

*“Jesso, sah.” 

“All right,” answered the man, and in five min- 
utes he began piling the money on the counter. 

As he laid the five hundred dollar packages on the 
counter, the negro’s eyes grew larger and larger. 
Finally, when twenty of the packages had been 
placed before him, he looked intently at them for a 
— and then, with a broad grin on his face, 
said: 

“T’se jist paralyzed! Gimme a dollar ’n’ a half, 





*n’ you kin Keep de rest till I call agin.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE AMBITIOUS CHICKEN. 


It was an Easter chicken 
So blithesome and so gay, 

He peeped from out his plaster shell 
All on an Easter Day. 


His wings were made of yellow down, 
His eyes were made of beads, 

He seemed, in very sooth, to have 
All that a chicken needs. 


He winked and blinked and peeped about, 
And to himself he said, 
“When first a chicken leaves 
the shell, 
Of course he must be fed. 


An egg, to be sure, smooth and white, but with | shrilly, “Cut! cut! get out now! Cut! cut! get | 


gay pink letters written on it: ‘‘For the Easter | out now!” 


| dinner of the little boy who has saved grandpa’s 
old legs so many steps and hard climbs! From 
Madame Essipoff!’’ 

And that wasn’t all! 
eggs, one hard and shining, — sweet, too, as 
| Jimmy touched it with his tongue,—and as he 
bit deeper in, he found the centre full of luscious, 
candied orange. 

The other egg was hollow, with a tiny gold- 
paper star pasted over a hole at the end. Some- 
thing rattled inside, and seeing that it was also 
marked ‘For Jimmy,” he opened it, and found— 
a bright gold dollar! 

The little boy’s eyes were wide with delightful 
surprise. 

‘“‘Essipoff,” he said, addressing the little white 
hen, who was perched on a manger near by, 
“Essipoff, did you really put these eggs here ?”’ 
Essipoff cast a roguish, sidelong glance at 
Jimmy, as she flapped her wings and called 





There were two more | 





Mrs. Mary E. Brusu. 


| 
pes ae | 
Quire a little fellow found one afternoon that | 
the older pupils in the school that he attended 
were going off for a long tramp in the woods. He 
asked to be allowed to go, and was told he was 
too small; but he begged so earnestly, and was so 
sure he would not be tired, that he was finally 
given permission to go. He held out bravely, 
though the last two miles were almost too much 
for him. ‘I am not tired,’’ he said, “but if I 
only could take off my legs, and carry them | 
under my arms a little while, I should be so glad!” | 
Lirr_e Claude is three years old. One day, on 
seeing one of the cows in the farm-yard rubbing | 
her throat back and forth on the edge of the top | 
board of the fence, he ran into the house, saying, 
“Oh, come out quick! My cow is sawing her | 
head off on the fence!” | 








“And though I may be young 
in years, 
And this my natal morn, 
I’m quite, quite old enough 
to know 
Where people keep the 
corn.” 


He winked and blinked and 
peeped about, 
Till in a corner sly, 
He saw a heap of golden corn 
Piled on a platter high. 


“Now this is well!” the 
chicken cried; 
“Now this is well, in sooth. 
This corn shall nourish and 
sustain 
My faint and tender youth. 


“And I shall grow and grow 
apace, 
And come to high estate, 
With mighty feathers in my 
tail, 
And combs upon my pate. 


“To see my beauty and my 
grace 
The feathered race will 
flock, 
And all will bow them low 
before 
The mighty Easter Cock.” 





As thus the chicken proudly 
spake, 
And stooped to snatch the 
prize, 
His head fell off, and rolled away 
Before his very eyes!!!! 
It rolled into the dish of corn, 
A sad and sombre sight, 
While still upon its plaster legs, 
His body stood upright. 


And little Mary, when she came 
With shining “popper” bright, 
To pop the corn, and make the 
balls 
Which were her heart’s de- 
light, 
Gazed at the dish with wide blue 
eyes, 
And “O! Mamma!” she said: 
“One piece has gone and popped 
itself 
Into a chicken’s head!”’ 
LAURA E. RICHARDs. 


nk Aa 
For the Companion. 


ESSIPOFF’S EASTER ‘ 
OFFERING. 


She was the nicest hen you 
ever saw—clean and white from 
the tip of her ivory beak to the 


was very musical, going about 
the yard singing quietly, or 
else loudly cackling—so they 
named her after the celebrated 
musician, though dear, old- 
fashioned grandma pronounced it ‘‘Easy-Puff,””— 
which was not inappropriate, either, because the 
little hen had a funny way of ruffling up her 
feathers when scared or angry. 

Eight-year-old Jimmy took care of the hens at 
grandma’s. 

Mamma had said when she left him there for 
his long visit, “Now, dear, be sure and help 
grandpa with the chores.” 

So, twice a day, during the long winter, the 
little boy had patiently carried out pails of water 
and pans of food. 

The only part of the work that he liked was 
hunting for eggs, and after awhile, he became 
tired of that. 

But I’m glad to say that he didn’t grumble, 
though he was glad when mamma wrote from 
Florida that she was coming home the week after 
Easter, and would stop and get him. 

Easter morning, he went out as usual, to feed 
the hens and get the eggs. 

He visited nest after nest, and when he came to 
Essipoff’s, and thrust his hand in the clear, 
sweet hay, what do you suppose he drew out? 
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For the Companion. 


SPRING LIFE. 


Merry bells of Easter, 

Ring! ring! ring! 
Merry birds of Easter, 

Sing! sing! sing! 
Grass a-growing, buds a-blowing, 
Merry, laughing brooks a-flowing, 
All the world is sweetly going 
Forward with the spring. 


Merry bells of Easter, 

Ring! ring! ring! 
Merry birds of Easter, 

Sing! sing! sing! 
Choirs chanting, garlands flaunting, 
Men a-ploughing, sowing, planting, 
All the world’s great heart is panting 
Forward with the spring. 





For the Companion. 
EASTER EGGS. 


“Did you have any ?” 





“Yes. Did you?” 


“Yes! How many?” 

“Six! How many did —”’ 

“Five! But mine are lovely!” 

“So are mine. One red, and one purple, and —”’ 

“One of mine is purple, too! and another is 
spotted with gold, and another has a picture 
painted —” 

“TI have a picture-one, too, with three little | 
chickens on it. Where d’ you find yours ?” 

“In the washtub, out in the shed. Where 
were yours ?”” 

“In papa’s best hat, up on the shelf of his 
closet. I looked nearly an hour before I found 
’em.”” 

‘How do you suppose the hen got up there? 
Did you see the hen ?” 

‘No! I heard her cluck, but she was gone 
before I got round the corner, and I saw nothing | 
but mamma.” 

“Then your mother saw her ?” 

“She didn’t say she did, but I think she did all | 
the same, ’cause her eyes twinkled so.” 

«Come and see mine!” 

‘All right! come along!” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
ANAGRAM. 


If ever you should cross the * * * 

And chance in Shrewsbury town to be 

At Easter-tide, just buy some * * * * *, 

Which almost every baker * * * * *, 

And bring one home, a gift for * x, 

For I would fain its beauty * * x, 

And who that sees but soon partakes, 

And tastes the sweets of * * * *# # * * # * * ®, 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


2. 


WORD TRIANGLE. 

* * ke kk ek RQ 
* * * 
* * 
* 


RHEE 
eH 
# ee * 


From 1 to 2 
Jewish feast. 

From 3 to 2, one who ran- 
soms. 


from 1 to 3, a 





Across. 
2d line, a halo. 


= division in Christian 
Church. 
4th line, bank. 
Sth “ wind instrument. 
6th “ abbreviation of vide. 
7th “ two vowels. 
8th “ aconsonant. 


H. A. G. 


A COMBINATION, 


The following nine sentences 
are to be changed into nine 
complete words; and then to 
be placed one underneath the 
other, in such a manner that 
the diagonals, read from left 
to right, will give the name of 
a certain religious festival 
time; from right to left, the 
name of a building in which it 
is most particularly celebrated. 
The orderin which these words 
appear is not such as given in 
the final solution; it is left for 
the solver to arrange them. 

A clean rain. 

- A dual tyro. 

. Erring Ned. 

- Green dime. 

I cart Paul. 

Nice egret. 

Deep crest. 

Short rant. 

Trip Edgar. 

GILBERT ForRES?T. 
4. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTICS. 
Words of six letters. 

1. To annoy. 

2. To gratify. 

3. To redeem from captivity 
by a price. 

+. To beat down. 

5. Gluttonous. 

6. The surname of one of the 
Presidents. 

7. The Roman Catholic Mass 
book. 

8. A Trojan dame. 

9. A country in Europe. 

10. Knowledge. 

11. Deep, mournful sounds. 

12. A kind of tree. 

The third line, read down, 
gives the name of a time of 
sorrow. 

The fourth line, read down, 
gives the name of a time of joy. 


5. 
EASTER ENIGMA. 
My first isin quest and in quail; 
My second in curl and in 
curse; 
My thirdisin guest and in gale; 
My fourth is in pearl and in 
purse ; 
My jifth is in gnome and in 
name; 
My sixth is in note and in 
knock; 
My seventh in foam and in 


vA (A 
coughed 


DAI OTH SONS 


fame; 
My eighth is in float and in 
flock; 
My ninth is in chest and in 
cheese ; 
My tenth is in site and in sing; 
My eleventh in test and in tease; 
My sagas is in kite and in 
<ing; 
My thirteenth in grieve and in grove; 
My fourteenth in pair and in pack; 
My jifteenth in cleave and in clove; 
ly sixteenth in stare and in stack. 
My whole is applied to the feast of fame, 
Counted worthy to bear this name. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Taurus. 

2. HeAr, Paul, oveRland, It, goLd, CalIfornia, 
I, whIle, My, Days, aChievements, exCitement, 
expeCted, maiL, eXpress. 

April III., MDCCCLX. April 3, 1860. 

3. Mrs. Spofford, Edward E. Hale. 

os E 


M Qu 
REcOoOR D 
S OR R OW 
S taxXxsa 
P tnodDaAB’ 
O x BIRD 
FaAamMINE 
FRERXN CO H 
Onrcga 
RosTEL 
GLE 


Dtk«IxN 
4. FrancE, Decree, relIgion, subjeCts, fifTeen- 


| hundred ninety-eight, mOnth, Fourteenth, ceNtury, 


sAme, ProtestaNts, inTelligent, refugE, lands. 
Edict of Nantes. 
5. How sweet a life his was; how sweet a death! 
Living, to wing with mirth the weary hours; 
Dying, to leave a memory like the breath 
Of summers full of sunshine and of showers. 
— Longfellow. 











STALKING THE EMU. 


Mr. Powell gives an interesting account of how 
the natives of Australia hunt the emus of that 


land. The method is ingenious, but it sometimes | 


exposes the sportsman to the risk of himself being 
hunted in turn. 


A black, on spying emus feeding on a plain, will 
cover his back and head with an emu skin allowing 
it to hang down well on the side towards the unsus- 
ecting birds. In his right hand he will carry, hidden 
»y the skin, a boomerang and one or two throwing- 
sticks or ‘“‘waddies.” Then his left arm will protrude 
beyond the skin straight out to the elbow, and the 
fore-arm will be bent up, with the hand at right 
angles to it, thereby making a capital imitation of an 
emu’s head and neck. 

Now and then this hand or head will be brought to 
the ground as if for feeding; and as the black walks 
along, he imitates every motion of the bird, whilst 
at the same time, by means of the big toe he drags a 
spear along the ground. 

A friend of mine was once riding across one of 
the vast plains in Queensland. As he and his com- 
panions were just rising a ridge, and as their eyes 
cleared the summit, they saw one of the very wild 
blacks of the district walking quietly along toward a 
small scrub in the middle of the open; they pulled 
up to see what he would do; his sharp eyes, however, 
soon detected the white men, though their heads 
only were visible to him, and he dashed into the 
scrub. 

Almost immediately from the opposite side of the 
scrub darted out what to them appeared to be an 
emu, driven out by the entrance of the black, so 
they gave chase, but quickly discovered it to be only 


the black, acting emu, and never expecting thatthe | 


white men would give chase to what was in those 
parts a very common bird. 


ee 
CURIOUS NOTICES. 


One must not look to guide-boards for exemplary 
grammar, even in the United States. It is not nec- 
essary to go far from Boston to read: “All trespass- 
ing on these grounds is strictly forbid,” or “‘No tres- 
passing except on business.’”’ In fact, the makers of 
such signs are rather given to combining amusement 
with warning. 


In the railway poy oy running between Calais 
and Paris there used to be a peculiar device for sum- 
moning the guard or conductor. Behind a small 
ylass window in the wall of each compartment 
dangled a ring fastened to the end of a cord. Below, 
in French, German and English, was a notice, the 
English version of which read: 

“Should at any time the presence of the guard be 
deemed necessary, the passenger will please break 
the glass, pull the cord, and agitate his arms out the 
right hand window according as the train is going.” 

Tiere is another notice which is designed to put 
travellers on their guard against unauthorized guides 
to Mount Vesuvius, and to warn tourists to observe 
the guides’ number if they wish to make complaint: 

“The Vesuvius guides acknowledged by the com- 
pany are onty those who have a number of recogni- 
tion at the bonnet and an inscription, Guida del 
Vesuvia. ‘Travellers are earnestly requested to re- 
member that number of recognition to the guide 
who escort them, and to declare it if they have any 
complaint to do; differently the company will be in 
the impossibility to pursue such reclaimation.” 

THE DIRECTION. 


————~Ier—___—_ 
HIS BEST. 


An old farmer in one of the New England States 


had a son whose actions sometimes indicated a lack | 


of common-sense; but with natural parental love 
and consideration, the old gentleman excused all his 
shortcomings by saying: ‘‘He does the best he can, 
Jimmy does,’ which was perhaps true. 


When Jimmy was twenty-two or twenty-three 
years of age he went to work for a farmer living in 
a neighboring county. 

Three months after his departure he surprised his 
parents by writing to them that he had been married 
and would visit them the following week. 

Preparations for receiving the young couple in a 
manner befitting a bride and bridegroom were at 
once begun, and when they arrived they found all 
the groom’s relatives gathered to receive them. 

The bride was a dull-looking and by no means 
handsome young woman, and for a moment the 
father-in-law seemed disappointed; then, his better 
nature asserting itself, he greeted her warmly, and 


turning to his son, said, with his old-time optimistic | 


cheerfulness : 

“Welcome home, Jimmy; welcome, my_ boy; 
ye did the best ye could, I’ve no doubt; welcome, 
my daughter.” 

——————~or—__—__ 


REWARDED. 


The “society columns” of papers of a certain kind 
often contain funny items of information, one of 
which we give just as it was published in a column 
having for the heading, ‘“‘Our Colored Society :” 

“Miss Jenny J——, one of the most accomplished 
belles on B Street, lately received a present of a set 
of beautiful jewelry from her pee for giving up 
gum-chewing on the streets and in public.” 

From which it might be inferred that not even the 
gift of coveted jewelry could induce Miss Jenny to 
forego the bad habit of chewing gum in private. 
But a partial reform in this direction must be grati- 
fying to her parents and friends. 


- +o — 
GOOD APPETITE. 


A certain well-known college professor began his 
career as a teacher in a country school district and, 
following the custom of the time, “boarded around”’ 
one winter. His arrival at one rural home took place 


just at dinner-time, and he at once sat down with 


the family to enjoy the repast. 


He does not remember that his appetite was par- 
ticularly sharp that day, but at the close of the meal 
the mistress of the house looked across the table 
toward her husband and remarked: 


“Well, John, I guess you’d better kill that heifer | 


after all.” 
- or — 


“ARE your parents at home?” asked a gentleman 
of a young woman who responded to his knock on 
the door of a cabin down in Georgia. 

“My parent mother is, but my parent father are 
not,’’ was the unexpected reply, given in a comically 
precise and mincing manner. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“PECULIAR TO ITSELF.” 
Views of One of the Greatest Lab- 
| oratories in the World. 





| 
How Judicious Advertising, Based on Merit, 
Has Built Up a Great Establishment. 


world over as the “Spindle City.” We believe it is also 

| acknowledged to be the busiest city in the New World 
|} and its people among the most industrious, It is nat- 
| urally proud of its industrial record, and of the stability 
|and soundness of its manufacturing and monetary in- 
stitutions. Neither its hundreds of water-wheels nor 
| its thousands of savings-bank books get ructy or dusty 
from want of use, 

The first thing which arrests the attention of a trav- 
elier coming to Lowell on a north-bound train, is an 
immense factory which stands on a slight elevation to 
the right of the track just below what is called the 
“Northern” depot. The structure speaks for itself, for 
on the tall chimney, in large white letters, is the word 
“ Hood,” and on top of the building, on a sign 192 feet 
long, and in gold letters seven feet high, are the words 
which designate the structure’s use, —“* Hood’s Sarsa- 


| The city of Lowell in Massachusetts is known the 








parilla Laboratory, C. I. Hood & Co., Proprietors.” | 


Lower down there is another mammoth sign which in- 
| forms the travelling public that “This Entire Building 
|is Devoted to the Business of Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
| Five stories high, 230 feet long, built of bright-colored 

brick, the structure is most noticeable. 

Nobody need to be told what Hood’s Sarsaparilla is. 
Its attractive advertisements have looked up into the 
face of every newspaper reader in the United States at 
some time or other. It has developed into a stupendous 


business. Underlying its success there must have been | 


merit, and upon this foundation-stone Mr. Charles I. 
| Hood, the proprietor, hus built wisely and surely, and 
| his methods of advertising form an object-lesson which 
| business men everywhere peruse with interest. 











Mr. Hood’s Private Office. 


One of the first questions which Mr. Hood is sure to 
| be asked by the stranger is, ““‘How did you happen to hit 
| upon the preparation of your Sarsaparilla?” 
| Well, he will tell you, it was partly by “hit,” and yet 
| mainly’by patient study and experiment, that the pecul- 
iar combination, proportion and process which gives it 
its peculiar merit, were discovered. 

As Mr. Hood was always a druggist, so he was always 
an investigator. In his earliest boyhood days in Chelsea, 
| Vt., he spent many leisure hours in investigating the 
| “mysteries”? of his father’s apothecary store. When 
| fifteen years old, the boy came to Lowell and entered at 

once upon a five years’ apprenticeship in the apothecary 
| store of Samuel Kidder, at the corner of Merrimack and 
John Streets. At the expiration of his time he secured 
the position of prescription clerk in the establishment 
of Theodore Metcalf & Co., on Tremont Street, Boston. 
There he gained an experience which has been since in- 
valuable to him in buying the materials for, and in the 
| preparation of, his medicines. 
| He had perhaps more than average skill, and he 
| was ambitious to enter into business upon his own ac- 
| count; so in 1870 he became a partner in the apothecary 
| store in Barristers’ Hall, at the corner of Merrimack 
and Central Streets, Lowell. It might be said that while 
Mr. Hood was here he conceived the idea of preparing 


a general remedy. Among his customers one day was | 


a gentleman who was suffering so intensely from neu- 
ralgic pains that he declared, while standing before Mr. 
Hood’s prescription case, that if he saw before him 
another winter of such torture as that which he had 
just passed through, he would certainly commit suicide. 
He had been to Mr. Hood many times before with pre- 


scriptions from many local physicians, all of whom had | 
not benefited him, but on this occasion he held in his 
hand a prescription given him by a physician in Boston. | 


The experienced druggist was quick to see that, 
though the base of the prescription was similar to many 
preceding ones, there were with it other ingredients 
which he had never seen employed in the same combi- 
nation. The attention of the customer was called to this 
fact, but he seemed to be utterly indifferent as to re- 
sults. Mr. Hood was not indifferent, however, and the 
| effect of the medicine was by him awaited with great 
| anxiety. To the surprise of all, the patient was not 
only relieved of his distressing pains, but soon an- 

nounced himself permanently cured. Though the pre- 


often made by physicians of the progressive school. 
The idea of the peculiar bination was sidered by 
the young druggist with great care, and in experiments 
which were immediately made, all the knowledge which 
modern research in medical science had developed was 
made available. While the successful prescription was 
| used as a base, there were added to its ingredients cer- 
| tain well-known and approved alterative, diuretic, and 
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The Main Office. 


| anti-bilious remedies of the vegetable kingdom, and 
after innumerable experiments and not a few disap- 
pointments, Hood’s Sarsaparilla was the result. 

When it was first placed upon the market by Messrs. 
C. 1. Hood & Co., the firm was disposed to proceed with 
| it carefully, and did not show any desire to make ex- 

travagant and improbable claims. What was necessary 

in this, as in many other affairs, was to give it momen- 
tum. This was secured almost without the seeking. It 
happened that Dea. John K. Chase, one of the best- 
| known citizens of Lowell, had been reduced to that 
| condition of body which made him almost yield to 


| 
| 


despair, when his attending physician, Dr. Burnham, | 
since deceased, prescribed for him the Sarsaparilla. The | 
improvement in Deacon Chase’s condition was imme- 
diate, and from that time on he was one of the most | 
enthusiastic advocates of the medicine. He recommended 
it to all his friends who happened at any time to be ailing, | 
and the delighted firm was not slow in presenting to | 
the public generally, through the newspapers, the | 
deacon’s hearty commendation. Unsolicited and earnest 
testimonials soon came in, and from being famous in | 
Lowell, the medicine became famous in the county, 
then in the State, and from that its growth was national. 
Until 1878 the firm was able to manufacture enough in 
the basement of its drug store, but in that year the call 
for it became so great that it was necessary to set up a 
laboratory in which to compound ft. Accordingly, one 
floor of a business block near by was secured, and there 
the Sarsaparilla business was carried on upon what 
seemed to be a greatly extended scale. But its growth 
was like that of the snowball, and the popularity of the 


| medicine increased so rapidly that still larger quarters 


| enterprise would grow. 


scription was at that time a novelty, it is now quite | 


were necessary in one more year. 

So, in 1879, a five years’ lease was taken of a three- 
story wooden building on Church Street. It happened 
that Mr. Hood had considerable difficulty in getting a 
lease that would run that length of time; the owner of 
the property wanted to let it for three years only, but 
he finally came down to Mr. Hood’s views. This is men- 
tioned because it proves that Mr. Hood had not him- 
self estimated accurately the rapidity with which his 
Within three years these 
quarters became so cramped that the proprietor of the 

. famous proprietary 
medicine was forced 
to the conclusion 
that it was time to 
build a laboratory 
large enough to ac- 
commodate the busi- 
ness for a long time. 

The lot upon which 
the new factory 
stands was purchas- 
ed in 1882, and a four- 
story brick building, 
measuring on the 
ground 50 by 100 feet, 
was erected. The 
building was fitted 
throughout in ac- 
cordance with the 
most improved 
methods of conduct- 
ing the busi , and 

















Hood’s Sarsaparilla Laboratory, Front, with Partial View of Grounds, 


of this large room. It is exquisitely finished, and so 
cozy that one cannot help wondering that Mr. Hood is 
not in it longer than he is. Perhaps the most noticeable 
thing about it is the electrical system. By merely reach- 
ing across his desk and touching a button, he may 
communicate with every floor in the building, and with 
every one of the forty employees in the main office. 

Mr. Hood takes the greatest care in purchasing herbs; 
his experience as a druggist is here invaluable to him, 
and price is not a consideration when quality is essen- 
tial. He might buy the highest-priced article in the 
market and send it to a drug mill only to find upon its 
return that some inferior goods had been substituted 
for the high-priced article. To insure reliability and 














Hood's Sarsaparilla Tank-Room. 


remove temptation, he has his own drug mill. But 
with all the safeguards conceivable watchfulness is not 
relaxed. A sample is taken from every tank the Sarsa- 
parilla is passing through, and it is carefully tested. 
Samples are taken, also, when the bottling begins and 
again when it is finished, and these are tested, so that if 
the equality fails at any point in the process to come 
up to the required standard, the product may be rectified 
before it leaves the laboratory. 

The bottling-room, on the second floor, is a very 
interesting place to visit. By means of an automatic 
filler, 10,000 bottles can be filled with Sarsaparilla in a 
day. The composing-room on the same floor; the 
bindery, where all the folding of books and circulars and 
general manufacture of calendars and novelties is done; 
the magnificent press-room, 129 by 50 feet, containing a 
dozen large presses; the tank-room, in which are eight 
large tanks, each holding 15,000 bottles of Sarsaparilla; 
the shipping-room and other departments, are all 
worthy a detailed description which cannot be given 
here. Should our readers wish for more particulars, 








the new quarters 
were quite commo- 
dious. But the snowball went on rolling, and it was 
soon evident to Mr. Hood that if he was going to keep 
pace with the popularity of his medicine, he would have 
to build again, and in consequence of the pressing ne- 
cessity for more room, an addition was made to the lab- 
oratory which was larger than the original structure. 





further improvements will ever become necessary. 
The following little diagram tells at a glance the story 
of the developments of this remarkable business: 


200 SQ. FT. 


1760 SQ.FT. 
3000 SQFT. 
















| This was done in 1886, and so extensive and perfect are | 
| the arrangements now that it seems hardly possible any 














a hand descriptive book may be had by sending 
name and address, and six cents in stamps, to C. I. Hood 
& Co., Lowell, Mass. Mention this paper. 

A clear-headed proprietary medicine man once said to 
the writer: “There is more money lost every day in 
advertising than there is made.” And this is true in 
every case where the article advertised does not possess 
merit. Advertising will sell one bottle of medicine, 
perhaps, but it will not sell a second one to the same 
customer unless the first bottle has done him some good. 
No one realizes this so keenly as does Mr. Hood; and it 
is the positive knowledge that his medicine possesses 
“peculiar merit” that gives him “nerve” to advertise in 
7,000 newspapers, and in many other original ways. Over 
70,000,000 pieces of advertising, including 3,500,000 cal- 
endars, are printed and manufactured every year in this 
laboratory. 

The judiciousness of this advertising would itself form 
the subject of an article. The firm has never ceased 
striving after originality, and it cannot be denied that it 
succeeds in getting it as few firms do. Thousands of 
dollars have been expended in getting ideas. Lithog- 
raphers are always suggesting things. Poets write 
effusions bythe basketful. Artists never tire of making 
experimental designs. Considerable money has been 
paid in getting receipts for cook-books, and one of the 
latest ideas is a “Book of Home-made Candies,” just 
published, and which may be had for a two-cent stamp. 

There is one fact of which C. I. Hood & Co. are espe- 


| cially proud, and which certainly demonstrates the merit 


The first impression which one gets approaching the 
| laboratory is the general air of cheerfulness which 
| pervades it. The grounds comprise nearly two acres, 
and the carriage ways approach the main entrance in 
| long, symmetrical sweeps. In the flower-beds, which lie 

between Thorndike Street and the laboratory door, there 

are 3,000 tulips, which will come out in the early spring 
to add to the general attractiveness of the landscape. 

The laboratory is the largest building in the United 

States, and probably in the world, devoted exclusively 

to the medicine business. It is constructed in the most 
| substantial manner, being 229 feet long, by 50 wide, not 
| including the boiler-house, which is 50 feet, and the 
chimney, which is eight feet square at the base and 100 
feet high. The total floor area, including the boiler- 
house, is 62,000 square feet. Its spaciousness, cheerful- 
ness and cleanliness impress the visitor first of all. Then 
| he notices the system, order, and exquisite neatness, 
and, as he passes through it, he is more and more sur- 
prised at the vast amount of work accomplished. 

The main business office, which is on the second floor, 
is 100 feet long by 50 feet wide, and is finished in cherry, 
with walls and ceilings delicately tinted. A large fire- 
place at one end adds to the cheerfulness and general 
homelike appearance of what was before an exceedingly 
pleasant room. There are over forty desks in rows up 
and down the room, for clerks af both sexes. 

Connected with this large room are smaller offices, 
occupied by heads of departments, and there are other 
tastefully finished rooms in which the managers meet 
the people who call on business. There are also two 
large vaults for books and correspondence. 

Mr. Hood’s private office opens from the southern end 








of their preparation, and that is that the druggists in 
Lowell, where the firm and its preparation have been so 
thoroughly known for years, sell more of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla than of all other sarsaparillas and blood 
puritiers. This “good name at home” could not be 








Newspaper Filing Room. 


maintained if there were not positive merit in the med- 
icine; and it has proven a “tower of strength abroad” 
in increasing the sales. 

The advertising of Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been so 
thoroughly done now that some of the leading features 
of it are familiar to every newspaper reader and in every 
household. “One Hundred Doses,” “March, April, 
May,” “That Tired Feeling,” “Peculiar to Itself,” 
“Makes the Weak Strong,” “Purifies the Blood,” “A 
Good Name at Home,”—these are a few of the terms 
which are synonymous for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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TELLTALE POLLY. 


A lady living in the far West has a parrot whose 
powers of mimicry are really wonderful. It will 
frequently repeat whole sentences in the exact tone 
of the speakers, although it can rarely be induced to 
utter the same sentence twice. 


One day when the parrot’s mistress was very busy, 
and did not care to see callers, she happened to look 
out of the window, and saw an acquaintance ap- 
proaching the house. 

“There comes Mrs. B——! 
in a tone of impatience. 

A moment later Mrs. B—— was ushered in, and on 
the instant Polly exclaimed, with a remarkable 
imitation of her mistress’s ‘tone and emphasis, 
“There comes Mrs. B ! Dear, dear !” 

Blushing with confusion, the embarrassed hostess 
innocently made matters worse by saying, hastily: 

“Oh, please excuse Polly, Mrs. ‘B—. You know 
what a way she has of repeating everything I say!” 


—_—_—_+or___—— 
TRUE ENOUGH. 


Unnatural and illogical as it seems, quickness of 
thought and ignorance of grammar now and then 
go together. The result is often amusing and some- 
times picturesque. 

Teacher : Now, children, I will give you three 
words, boys, bees and bears, and I want you to com- 
pose a sentence which will include all three words. 

Small boy : I have it. 

Teacher: John McCarthy, you may give us your 
sentence. 

John McCarthy : Boys bees bare whin they goes 
in swimmin’.—Omaha World. 


He 
DIDN’T LIKE IT. 


“Did you ever see a play, Aunt Martha?” asked a 
lady of an elderly aunt from the country, who was | 
spending a week in the city. 

“Yes, I did,’”? was the reply. 
Peter and me was married, we come to the city on 
our bridal tower, and we went to see one of Mr. 
Shakespeare’s pieces, called ‘How Do You Like It?’ 
And I didn’t like it a bit, and I aint been since.” 


Dear, dear !”’ she said, 











- Barry’s Tricopherous gives gloss, silkiness, lux- 
uriance, and flowing wavy beauty to the hair. — 





H° ME | Agents wanted to sell small pat. article. $5 a 
day. Cire, fre Circ. free. W. Hasselbach, Box A 51, Sandusky, O. 


= WANT 500 ‘boys to buy a ‘‘ Dandy Safety” 

and act as agents. Address, with stamp, 
Indiana Bicycle Mfg.Co., Indianapolis, Indiana, 
\m How to Reduce It. Full Diet. Elegant treat- 
ment. By “The Doctor.” Send 2-cent stamp for 
Manual. Theo. Wing, Plainfield, Conn. 


to $38 a day. Samples worth $2.15 5 FREE. 
$5 is: Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


E. R. GIBBS, Breeder and Dealer 
in Ferrets, Guinea Pigs, Lop-Eared 
. and Common Rabbits. Send two-cent 
stamp for circular. Norwalk, Ohio. 











“When your Uncle | 


| on sheets, fine and rare. Agents write me. | 
STAMP Ss 30 per ct.com.H.K. Sanderson ,Lynn, Mass, 
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£912.35 meres” FREE 
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free. Buy of the manuf 
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Sow REELY’S CORK EXTRACTOR. jun ON TALLMAN 6, 
MAR. 6 Corks lifted out whole. N.Y. Factory: 387-89-91 W. tase 





— play to do it. 
Sold Eve [By mail, lic.] 
715 Seis Washington St., Boston, 


NS 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to John Wanamaker,Postmaster-Gen.,and Geo.W. 
Childs, 4 > Phila, Ledger. Send foré d4-p. pam. to £.S. 
Johnston's Institute, N. E. 1th & Spring Garden Sts.,Phila, 


Automatic Holder. 


LYON&HEALYS © 
State & Monroe Sts. CHICAGO | 


lwillmailfree,theirnewly: 
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ur Bands, 
Drum Major’ ‘8 Tactics, By- 
@ Selected List of Ban 


“CIVIL SERVICE | 
EXAMINATIONS. 


My CIVIL SERVICE HELP MANUAL is the 


Holds from button-hook 
to broom. Simply slip 
things in and out. Strings 
mustgo! Sam gig 
——» by mail, ec. Jas. F. Mor- 

ton, Newton Centre. Mass. 


(Qe 
ae 
OF CHARACTERS 
Something new! A good substitute 
for Euchre, etc. Game of States, 
60c. American Characters, Tie. 


ces 11016 C we ms General C aes nate 
oma ed., ce. Sent post-pa = 
dress, L. J. COLBY, 32% Forest Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


REELY’S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher. 


Sold Everywhere. 

Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
{By mail 18c.] 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 
ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 

pegs Depede and its causes. Huporionce 
sufferer. Liver complaint _a twin disorder. | 
Constipation a result of dy ee Lawes & to Be taken. 


Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any addre: 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


CET THE BEST 


Piumbers’ Brass Coods. 
E. STEBBINS MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 

















book for those who are preparing for Post-Office, Cus- 
tom-House, Railwa ail Service and W. ashington 
positions. Contains full course of study, all particulars 
as to salaries and requirements, and many sample ques- 
tions. Tice, $1. Orders diiled promptly. Address, 
SEYMOUR E ATON, 50 Bromfield St., Boston: 














they sell. 
PIANOS, $150 to $1600. 
ORGANS, $35 to $500. 


Sent for trialin Mee own home | 
pire igs es GUAR. NTEED SIX 


bSmith Piano 'Go., 236. Diet, W.7. 
ON eee ey DAYS’ TRIAL. | 


This new ELASTI 
> TRUSS has a Pad different | 
M from all others, is cu shape, | 






















with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- | 
tre, adapts itself to all positions | 
= the body while the ball in the | 
up presses back the intes- 
tines just as a person does with | 
the finger. With light pressure the | 
Hernia is held securely day and night, | 
and a radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Zagleston Truss Co., Chicago, iil. 


A FLOWER BED 35° 


FREE 86Y MAIL FOR 
ers—s Ee Peas, ect anans Pansy, Aster, Phlox, 






PANTS... 


MA DE 
$13, 25103 325. 
| Manuf free. Boys’ Suits. € Sent 
Manuf’s Pant Co., W hitman, “ 


reely’s Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes, 
Size varied 5 inches in 44 minute. 
Made in 8, the usual time. 

Put on in 44 the usual time. 
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Special chan 2 given one tail one rare jos sage Petunia.Ca lendula; MorningGlory, | 
eo y town poe saw eee Oe Pinks and Mignon For 50¢ will include one packet 
715 ashington St., Boston. each of oh 5 Mee as ee Poppy. Send 


10e for our Ninth Illustrated Spri 

CHEAP VEHICLES. packet (your choice) of above-named seeds. Our Garden 

Mexico to the frozen regions of and Flower Seeds are tested and true to name, All old seed | | 

° 7 feee, a manufac oaene by bey Pa Onke burned. SPRIN GFIELD SEED O0., Springfield, 0. 
arris Carriage Co., of Elmwoo ace, oO. a 

have not only merited, but won the favor of the Ameri- HAVE A REAL 

can people, and to this enterprising Company, ever B I CYC LE! | 

e Victor Junior is the 

best’ built, best finished and in 


x jogue and one 
From Ocean to Ocean and from 


awake and abreast with the times, is largely due the cred- 
it for the common saying that “America is on wheels.” 
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=S MOL every way the finest boy’s 
rea ucemen a < | ricycle made 1e prices are 
Greatest inducements to get A bicycle made. The pri 
orders for our celebrated Teas, ZG [Ne ( TSS not high either. 

Coffees and Baking Powders. ZG bhi \SY Send for catalogue and 

GET PREMIUM 27 Ais A learn all about it. 
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Codsany dh caemerel a >” Cig, Overman Wheel Co., Makers, 
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TGaress VALENTINE ROS., qeccavillc. Wis. 


at once, ev erywhere, an Agent, 
W TE man or woman. hong bus- 
iness. Liberal at ae time 
not necessary. cial inducement to T ERS 


and STUDEN S for Summer. Give pe 
R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Publishers, Baltimore, Md. 


TAMPS. 100 very fine rare varieties from Bolivia, 
Mexico, Ly Bosnia, Van Diemen’s Land, Ecua- 
dor, Bulgaria, B re N. pormeo, &c., 25c. 250 from Mexico, 
Japan, Turkey, oe., oe a e new 16-page Price-list 











ree. Agents wanted per cent. commission. 

Standard “BL Co., 115 Bo. ok Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
CYCLES paren 

TRI PAYMENTS 


Noextracharge; every American make; new 
or 2d-hand, lowest prices guaranteed. Send for 
cata. Rouse, Hazard & Co.,8 H St., Peoria, lil. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 46°2:is3 Colors: 
Waste Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors, 15 cents 
er oz. Mailed to any address by the manufacturers of 





he celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art ee | 


Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Mfg. Co., Boston 
Dixon’s “American Graphite” are 
unequalled. If your stationer does not 

keep them, mention THE YOUTH’S ae | 

PENCILS PARTON and send 16 cents in stamps t 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 

City, N.J., for ples worth double the money. 

acquired earns good p: 


TELEGRAPHY seems, oe, contr 


man College, Po’kee pete, N-¥. Ex mses low. Lines 
furnished with’e rs. ddress for cata- 
logue CARRINGTON ak operate S, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


PERFECTION DYE for Cotton. Fast 


and. Brilliant. 
Red, Blue, Yellow, Scarlet, Cardinal, 
>ea Green and Brown. 
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One dozen sam 
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les, 80 cents. mail. Agents wanted. 
G@ & CO. FOXCROFT, MAINE. 


Dress Stays 


Elastic, pliable and absolutely unbreakable. 
Sold by the yard. Ask your dealer for them. 


ANY ONE can paint their portrait or a desi 


without skill, and equalling a skilfu 

artist’s work. How? Why by using the Patented Fae 
graph Design Method, and following the simple direc- 
tions sent with each by mail for 12 2-cent stamps. Cir- 
cular free. Read Manufg. Co., 102 High St., Boston. 


Lae Pen and Pencil Stamp. 
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ATENTED FEB. 19th, 1889, 
THE VACUUM TIPPED ARROW 
| Gun or Pistol and Target for 
e Amusement pleases everybody. For 
ASTIC TIP 


WRITE WITH Z | N C 
ASPENS 


More durable than = ure steel, and smoother than gold. 
Demand them of pa tationer. Send 10 cents for 


sale b Dy all Dealers. ° sam- 
Pat’s and Sole Manufrs., Boston, Mass. ples of 12 , oe ST. PAUI. BOOK 
AND STATION NERY CO. s St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The Chewing Gum of newest " ‘ 
flavor. Pure and delicious, If H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., New York. (Name this paper.) 
your confectioner, crepes or 
grocer hasn't “Th adjy 
you can get five eee as 
arge as this advertisement by 
sending your address and | 


Grand New Flowers. 
ree two-cent stamps to 


The beautiful new Fairy Lily isa new 
th 
H. D. dD. “SMITH « & CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


THE PARK RACKET. 











~ easily grown by any one, either in the 
garden or in pots. Flowers large pure 
> white; the sweetest and prettiest of all 
wers, Fine bulbs 15c. each, 2 for 25c. 
The Exeelsior Pearl Tuberose is the 
choicest of flowers, Spikes of pure white, 
double flowers of great fragrance. €largze 
bulbs gg aa mixed Gladiolus 20c. 
w Giant Perfeeta Pansy 

Seed ; Bn R., sort, per p’k’t 25¢ 
ae p’k'ts of choice flower or vegetable 

is for 25c. Catalogucs Yee. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER Re CO., Floral Park, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU A PIANO? 


If not, or if yours is unsatisfactory, and sounds like 


AN OLD TIN PAN, 


Why not think about getting a new one? Do not let your 
ear get accustomed to a worn-out instrument, send for 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 












Price only $3, by mail. 
Full ise, and warranted to be 
the best in the market for price. Send for Catalogue. 


| WRICHT & DITSON, Boston Mass. 
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NEW Factory Price. Our Price. | Filled with valuable information. It costs nothing. 
RUBBER TIRE 48-inch, $50.00. 37:00. |C. C. BRIGGS & CO.., No. 1, BOSTON, MASS. 
BICYCLES. 44-inch, 40.00. 23.00. | —— 1 Packie? 
Complete with saddle-bags and tools. | FREE! SEED FOR 

If so, and desire fashionable . 15 .. Fine Ger- 


writing- paper at reasonable 
prices, ask your stationer for 


D 0 Y0 U B nd, 
or Bunker Hill Linen. | 
If he does not keep them send | 
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one samples of paper | 
epresenting over 250 vari-| 


Postage is 16 cts. per 4 — ee cae 7S ae 
Express often cheaper. ' 49 = At Franklin Extend co. | j 
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FOR Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
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Agents sample, 20c. Club of six, $1.00. 
Eaa § Stamp Works, New Haven. Cong 
Form Book. 
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aa sy sales. For prices = 
& Turner, Hill Standard Book, k Co., 103 State St. 
cago, who wish to re good salesmen. 
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H. M. QUACKENBUSH’S 


SAFETY CARTRIDGE RIFLE. ‘ F=eeewmmnnr> 
By 


ax, 


wit 


their school-ships. (2 Illustrated Price-List sent on application. 
Herkimer, N. Y., U.S.A. N 


Amateurs & Art Students. 
RAPHAEL TUC K & SONS’ Competitive Art 
Exhibition. 2,500 in Prizes and 200 Diplo- 
mas awarded by the Judges, Sir John Millais, Geo. H. 
Boughton, Marcus Stone, ete. Exhibition at the Royal 
Jater-color Gallery, Piccadilly, London. Preliminary 
Exhibition at the American Art Galleries, 23d Street 


and Madison Square. Particulars free at all Art Stores 
or mailed on application to 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, 298 Broadway, New York. 





HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS. 


There is a peculiar sweetness of tone found 


| in_ these instruments which is not found in 


other pianos. Mention Youth's Companion. 
Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 


Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company, 


156 Tremont St., Boston. 1428 C thestn ut St., Philade lelp shia. 





Everybody Interested 


in an absolutely pure, 
fine drinking TEA, the 
best possible to obtain, 
should try 

WOOD'S “MAY QUEEN” 

FORMOSA. ~ 

If not furnished by 
your grocer send 50c, and 
receive by mail, fancy 
half-pound caddy for 
trial. Ten- ~pound “caddy 
sent, exproee paid, on re- 
3} ceipt of $7.50, 
Thomas Wood & Co., Importers, Boston, Mass. 


RHEJMATIG 
Sciatic Pains 


Rheumatism, Sciatic, Shooting, Sharp and 
; Muscular Pains and Weaknesses, Back Ache, Uterine 
and Chest Pains, relieved in one minute by the 


CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 


The first and onl; eee. ain-killing, strength- 
ening plaster. 25 cts.; 5 At druggists, or of 
POTTER DRUG AND CHE MICAL Co., BOSTON. 
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If you are eer oleeiiines honse you oan to buy the new 
book, Palliser’s Am n Architecture, or every man a 
com ple te Sallave, sroeared i Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well 
known archite< ts. 

There is not a Builder or any one intending to Build or otherwise 
interested thatcan afford to be withoutit. [tis a practical work and 
everybody buysit. The best, cheapestand most popular work ever 
issued on Build ng. Nea:ly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the time s, 80 thatit can be easily reached by all. 

This book contains 104 pages 11x l4inchesin size, and consists of 
large 9 x 12 plate pages giv ing plans, elevations, pers pective views, 
descriptions, owners’ uames, actual cost of construction, no guess 
work, and instructions How to Build 1 Cottages, Villas, 
Double Houses, Brick Biock ng suitable for city suburbs, town 
and country, houses for the farm and wo orkinginen’s homes for all 
sections ot the c ountry, and costing from $300 to $6, 500; also Barns, 
Stab es, School House, Town Hall, Churches, and other public 
buildings, together with specifications, form ofcontract, and a large 
amount ofinformation on the erection of buildings, celection of site, 
empleyment of Architects, It is worth $5.00 to nee one, but I will 
send itin paper cover by mail postpaid: n receipt of $1. 00; bound in 
oe, $2.00. Address allordersto J. S. eet TE, Pusr. ISHER, 

P. 0. Box 2167. Rose St, New York, 


If You Have 


CONSUMPTION | COUGH ORCOLD 
BRONCHITIS | Throat Affection 
SCROFULA I Wasting of Flesh 


Or any Disease where the Throat and Lungs 
are Inflamed, Lack of Strength or Nerve 
Power. you can be Relieved and Cured by 


SCOTT'S 
| EMULSION 


OF 
PURE COD LIVER OIL 
With Hypophosphites. 
Pacataste As Mick. 
Ask for Scott’s Emulsion, and let no ed- 


planation or solicitation induce you to accept 
@ substitute. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists. N. ¥. 




















THE BEST ACCURATE RIFLE YET OFFERED FOR THE MONEY. 


Whole length, 383 inches; weight, 43¢ Ibs.; caliber, 22.100, for regular “BB” or long and short cartridges. 

We guarantee these Rifles to shoot as strong and as accurate as any 22.100 Caliber Rifles made ; besides, 
they are perfectly safe to handle, quick to operate, reliable in every respect, and will be 

ce impairing their efficiency in the least degree. 

be instantly removed from the frame, making a handy arm to carry in trunk, valise or package. 

is tested before leaving our works, and is knocked down as above stated, and ne atly packed in a neat, strong box. 

ture a full assortment of Air Guns, suited to meet the tastes and wants of every one. The quality of our goods has established them 

in all the principal markets of the world, and their superiority has induced the United States Navy to place on with success, on 

Address, H. M. QUAC 'KENBUS 

OTE.—We stamp our name plainly on each Gun we make. 


ar incessant use 
The rear sights are adjustable, and the barrel can 
Each Rifle 
We also manufac- 


Manufact 


urer, 
Send for C ao A ’No. 5. 




































































For the Companion. | 
EASTER DAWN. | 


Midnight rests 
On Calvary, 
On the lonely 
Crosses three. 
Easter dawns— 
The night is past— 
See, the morning 
Cometh fast! 
Hope and gladness 
After loss, 
Golden sunlight 
On the cross! 
Hark! the white-robed 
Angels say: 
“Christ, the Lord, 
Is risen to-day!” 
WILLIS Boyp ALLEN. 
+o - 


GREAT GLACIER OF THE SELKIRKS. 


The most interesting region along the whole length | 
of the Canadian railway is that about Glacier, and | 
the traveller who fails to spend at least two days at | 
this place, will miss the finest feature of the trans- | 
continental journey. For here within thirty-five | 
minutes’ walk of the station and comfortable little | 
hotel, he may visit a true glacier of the largest size | 
which presents attractions of very unusual interest, | 
both to the tourist and to the scientist. } 


The station is situated in the very heart of the | 
Selkirk range, the middle and loftiest of the three | 
rand ranges into which the “great loop’? of the 
Jolumbia River divides the Canadian Rockies. The | 
place is a veritable American Chamouni, enclosed on 
every side by snow-clad peuks, eleven or twelve | 
thousand feet in height,—and grandest of all these, | 
“Sir Donald,” from whose bare left shoulder depends 

the glacier. 

So recently has the country been opened, and so 
little actual measurement has yet been made, that 
accurate data concerning the glacier are still scanty. 
In a general way, however, it may be stated that this 


Mer-de-glace of Switzerland, both in the amount of 
ice and in the size of its moraines which are, indeed, 
wonderful exhibitions of the weight and power of 
moving ice, as a telluric agent. 

On either side of the downward projecting wedge 
of fissured ice, these moraines or vast banks of 
boulders and pulverized rock have been forced out 
from before it. They extend from the forefoot or 
lowermost point of the glacier backward and up- 
ward, for a distance of over a mile to the bare, 
enclosing cliffs of the mountain above. 

That on the left or east side looking upward, varies 
from four to six hundred feet in width, and is in 
many places a hundred and fifty feet in depth or 
thickness. That on the right hand, farthest round 
toward “‘Roger’s Pass,” is far vaster, being no doubt 
three hundred feet in depth, and not less than six 
hundred yards in width. 

Every year the glacier is heaping up vast ridges of 
stones and gravel along this west side, and the 
titanic action of the ice Sere will prove an interest- 
ing subject for the study and computation of geo- 
logical students. 

As visited in July of last year, the lowermost 
— or forefoot of the glacier rises abruptly over 

he moraine to a height of seventy or eighty feet, 
and sloping upward immediately thickens, 8o that its 
depth, a short distance back into the mass, is proba- 
bly two hundred feet. 

Of its greater depths, back still further in the 
hollow or lap of the mountain, no good idea can at 
present be obtained. It widens from its forefoot 
upward, as it ascends the mountain side, toa breadth 
of a mile or more, and its length is variously esti- 
mated by some persons who have climbed the spurs 
of “Sir Donald,” at from ten to thirty miles. 

A glacial tinged torrent, the source of the beauti- 
ful Illecillewaet River, issues from beneath the gla- 
cier, and there are several azure-tinted caves under 
the ice, one of which can be entered for a distance 
of nearly a hundred feet. 

Other glaciers—eight or ten in all—are in sight 
from the station, and as many cascades hanging like 
hanks of white thread from the steep sides of the 
mountains, in vivid contrast with the dark green of 
the giant spruces and hemlocks which clothe the 
bases of all these peaks. Altogether, it is a wonder- 
fully grand and picturesque region. 


———— 
PUZZLED. 


A Vermont photographer relates the following 
amusing conversation which he had one day with a 
would-be customer, a countryman, who walked into 
the studio, and began examining the photographs. 


“‘What’s that a picter of?” he inquired, holding 
up a photograph of the sun. 

“That’s a picture of the sun,” the artist replied. 
“I took several views of its surface a few days ago.” 

“Sho!” said the visitor. “Aint the sun several mil- 
lion Miles away?” 

“Tea,” ae the photographer, “but that don’t 
make any difference. We get good views of it just 
the same.” 

“Wal, that beats me!” said the countryman. 
“You’re jest the man I want. Jest give me a picter 
of my brother Sim, an’ I’ll wait for it an’ pay ye 
what ye ask, ’lowin’ it’s reasonable.” ‘ 

“Certainly,” answered the photographer; “bring 
your brother along.” 

“T can’t,” said the other. 

“Why, where ishe? I can’t take his picture if he 
aint here.” 

“Wal, he’s in Boston.” 

“You don’t think I can get his picture with him in 
Boston, do you?” asked the photographer. 

“Wal, I don’t see why,” answered the man, “cept 
you’re an impostor. You can take a likeness of the 
sun millions of miles away, an’ yet you can’t take Sim 
two hundred miles off. You can’t impose on us 
country folks like that!” and he walked off in dis- 
gust. 






—— 
COLD COMFORT. 


it, but quite as “harsh and crabbed as dull fools sup- 
pose.” 








whined a little negro urchin, whose mother had 
yielded to his request for “a piece.” 

“Yo? eat hit en hesh right up!” replied his mother, 
sternly. 

“De trouble wid yo’ is,’ she continued, “dat yo’ 
aint ina propah frame o’ min’ to injoy yo’ many 
marcies. Yo’s already fo’got what I tole yo’ dis 
mornin’ ’bout dat little boy what fell downstairs in 
New York en broke his laig; yo’s done fo’got all 
*bout dat a’ready, yo’ ongrateful chile!” 

















Philosophy is good, but it may be set forth in such | 
& way as to seem not ‘‘charming,’’ as Milton called 


“IT don’ like jes’ plain old bread en buttah !” | 


_THE YOUTH’S 


A NEW BEST 


in the WORLD. | 
Makes SPLENDID "LACE. WAN AMAKE & BROWN, 
Put in Nos. 30-40-50-60, un- 
TWILLED ii: and’ white. ill’d PHILADELPHIA. 


Book on Crocheting and Knit- 


ting, with 59 lace patterns and 
full directions for making. Buy 
of your dealer if possible, or 


send 10 cents for spool of 500 





| FOR CROCHETING. yards, and 10 cents for book. 


Make your address plain, including State. | Address, 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, CONN. 


“LETS 


INSTRUCTIVE x ENTERTAINING foRYOUNG ®OLD. 


1. “Yellowstone National Park.” 2.“Northern Pacific 
Tour.” 3.“*The Great North-west.” One Dollar Each. 
Illustrated descriptive pamphlet, containing 13 plates 
“Yellowstone National Park,” “Columbia River” and 
Alaska Scenery, free by mail on application. W. C. 
Riley, Publisher, No.8 Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 


See list views in COMPANION, March 7th, 1889. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle, 


The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
Warranted to infallibly re- 
gain its shape on release of 
pressure,and cannot get dis- 
placed while in wear, like 
other folding bustles. Be 
sure that “Improved Lotta” 
is stamped on each Bustle. 
If they are not for sale in 
your vicinity send us 50 cents for 5- 
spring, or 63 cents for 7-spring, and 
we will cond, potpait, by mail. 4 
Columbia Rubber Co., Sole M’f’r’s, Boston, Mass, 


DO YOU WANT MUSIC? 


If so send your name and address on a postal card for 
1889 Catalogue describing all the latest popular music; 
also telling how we are giving away any five 
pieces you may select in order to introduce 

Woodward’s Musical Monthly 
($1.00 per year) in eve 
ororgan. We publish that very popular song, 

THE SHIP THAT CARRIES ME HOME, 
a somple copy of which we mail for 40 cents. 















Willis Woodward & Co., 842 & 844 Broadway, N. Y. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


| MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
DO YOU WANT A 


Gold WatchP 


Then buy a good one—Heavy Case, handsomely finished, 

Fine Keystone Dust-proof, full ruby jeweled movement, 

Stem wind and set. Equal in every essential to Watches 
| that are sold at $75 to $90. Payable only 


race $38.00 j $I ween. 


} If you think of buying a Watch, or would like to be- 
| come our Agent, write for full particulars, 


| The Keystone Watch Club Co. 


926 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Rargrence—Any Commercial Agency. 


glacier of the Selkirks far exceeds the celebrated | 











THIS LABEL IS ON THE BEST RIBBON MADE 


ing at Philadelphia pr 
send rules for self-measurement and printed guarantee. 
State whether you prefer Made to Order or equally 
reliable Ready-Made at lower prices. We want 
sales-agents in every town (even small villages). 
$200 to $2,000 per year cab be made, Young men preferred. 


family having a piano | 


COMPANION. 


CLOTHING FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
You can be served in your own town with our Cloth- 
foes by writing for samples. We 


Wanamaker & Brown, Oak Hall, Philadelphia. 


ABOUT GLOVES. 


When you are buying gloves, kid or 
dogskin, for driving or street wear, remem- 
ber that there is such a thing asa price that 
is too cheap. It is best to pay a fair price 
and get got gloves like Hutchinson’s. 
They are made from selected stock in the 
best manner and are warranted to be the | 
most serviceable made, If you want to know 
more about gloves in general and Hutchin- 
son’s gloves in particular enclose stamp for | 
the book ‘ABOUT GLOVES.” No mat- 

ter where you live or what you do it will 
interest you. It gives a history of gloves and illustra- 
tions of their use, prices of the different styles and quat- 
ities, directions for measurement and ordering, also | 
testimonials from those who know the walue of 
Hutchinson's gloves. Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y. 








APRIL 18, 1889. 


Do You Sell Wall-Paper ? 


Send $3.00 for Sample Book of Munroe’s 
Ingrain Paper, with 22 of NEVIUS & 
HAVILAND'’S Choicest Selected Match 
Friezes in Flitter, on Ingrain. Kept al- 
ways in stock. 


SPECIAL.—Send $3.00 for 12 one-yard s 


samples of the new and successful relief 
decoration, 


ANACLYPTA. 
If You Use Wall-Paper, 


Ask trade for NEVIUS & HAVILAND’S 
high-class, moderate-priced Papers. Quiet, 
rich. Special designs, original colorings. 


To You All: Nevius & Haviland’s 


Shade Rollers (‘“ Efficient,"’ ‘“‘ People’s,” 
“Vermont,””) are the standard in ‘their 
several grades. 


Illustrated Price-List to the Trade. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 


406 Broadway, New York. 





Ss —e§ | “ 

SSRN ALL ae 
CLUBS sae eee 
THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO, Give away as Premium 


White Tea Sets. 56and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 
Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $11 and $15 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & $20 orders. 
White Imported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
Decorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 
Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders. 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boys’ with $10 orders. 

he same Premiums allowed on Coffee as Tea. Send your 
address for our 64 page Illustrated Catalogue, containing 
complete Premium anc i ist.—Mention this BO. 

”" 


‘Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA 
210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 











eee SIMPLIFIED. 


The Only Improvement 


| Easy to Learn. Rapid to Use. 


Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses. 


Beware of Tin and Paste- 
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Follows Every Fashion. 
All First-class Dress-makers are adopting this W onder- 


ful Garment Drafting Machine. 


ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
You can test it at your own house for 30 days Free. 
Write now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Offer. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR Ab ee eee Sament Drafting Machine Co., 





ANTHONY’S EUREKA SCHOOL OUTFIT. | 
Price Complete only $7.50. 

This outfit contains everything 
necessary for making pictures, 
including a 4 x 5 Camera, with 
Carrying Case, Double Dry Plate 

Holder, Lens and Folding Tri- 
Y pod, also Ruby Lamp, Printing | 
‘rame, Developing Trays, Pre- 
ared Developer, Dry Plates, 
- Sensitized Paper, Toning Solu- 
| tion, Bevelled Edge Card Mounts 
and a Glass Graduate. 

Full Directions for use 
S with each Outfit. 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & (0., 


591 Broadway, New York. 
Manufacturers of wpoteqpapite 

= Apparatus and Supplies of 

every description. 

: \ —— Sor a a 45 yrs. 
—— n replying to this adv. men- 

= ==" tion Tut COMPANION. 


The Armstrong Mf. Co., 


PATENT PUPLEX || 242 Canal St., New York, 
VENTILATED GARTER Manufacturers of 


() Duplex Ventilated 



















mee AND 
MANUEBY F. ARMLETS. 
4) 
Xa Factory: Bridgeport, Conn. 
Our well merited success for the past eighteen years, 
| has induced imitators to place an inferior article upon 
| the market. If you want the genuine, reliable goods. 


| take none without our Trade Mark, which is on all of 
our boxes, and also on the clasp of every garter. 


ag 
f° 


4} 

















BABY COACHES 


Over 100 different desi 
Our Pasems Automatic Brake 


Reclining, 
Invalid Wheel, 
Physician’s, ’ 
Rattan and Office CHAIRS. 
INVALID GOODS a egos, 
BICYCLES,VELOCIPEDES 
te. All at factory prices. Special FREE 
y. Send stamp for Catalogue, and 


LUBURG MFG. CO.viz Sseecvnie es 









]NSURANCE 
@OMPANY. 


SSS 





ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 








| ALSO ISSUES THE 


| BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,000 A DAL. 


ICE-CREAM FREEZERS. 
GOOCH’S BIG FOUR: 


THE PEERLESS 

is the best. Itis a little higher 
price than the others, but is well 
worth the difference, 

THE ZERO 
is cheaper, not so good as Peer- 
less, but better than any other 
Freezer in the market. 

THE PET 

is cheaper than Zero and a very 
good one. 

THE BOSS 
| is very low-priced, anybody could afford to buy one. 
| All are good, solid and well made. 

Sold by leading dealers everywhere, 

The Gooch Freezer Co., Cincinnati,O. 





| 








WHITEMAN 


| MILK JARS. 


| Adapted for the delivery of milk 
in all cities and towns. 








PATENTED APRIL 17, 1888. 
Give my address to your milk 
dealer and induce him to deliver 
milk in the WHITEMAN MILK 
JAR, for the following reasons: 
You will be sure of full measure 





and more cream; the milk is not 
exposed to dirt, rain or foul 
smells, and is healthier for chil- 
dren and families. None genuine 
unless stamped on bottom of jar, | 


WHITEMAN, Maker, 
72 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 

Notice.—Milk dealers are in- 
vited to send for catalogues and 
prices, which will be mailed on 
application. Sample Jars, 25 cts. | 


BUNKER HILL $63.00 
CUSTOM PANTS 


Save retailers’ and jobbers’ 


























profit. We are the leading . #5 
manufacturers of $3 Pants, me: 
GE 
|GET THE BEST | wei 
and GUARANTEE EVERY Oost 
PAIR. If not satisfactory, we « 4 ge | 
replace them with another pair el &> 
or REFUND THE MONEY. gt Bs 
Our goods are unsurpassed in |5 453 
materials, style, workmanship, ow z & 
and finish. We have large capi- >> $s 
tal,and many years’experience. $ be & 
With our facilities we guaran- vases 
tee perfect satisfaction. MARK. 








Send six cents with your 
addressand get aline of, 
samples with our unique 
sample card and a 48-inch linen tape 
measure, if you mention this paper. 


H. YW. JOHNS’ 


PAINTS, COLORS, ETC. 


Cotorsin Oi. 
Coach Cotors. 


Liguiv Paints. 

Roor ano Raiway Paints. 
Wood Stains ano Fier. Liquio Coach Coxors. 
Fire-Proor Paints. ARNISHES. 


ROOFING & BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Assestos Roorina. Buitoie Fett. 
Fett Roorina. Sneatuinas. 
Roor Coatina. Assestos Fireano Water 
Roor Cement. Proor SHEATHina. 


STEAM PIPE & BOILER COVERINGS. 
Assesto-Sponce Sectionar Pipe Coverinas 


Cement Fetrtina. c 
Air Cuameer Bolter ORDED SHEATHING. 


Coverina. Locomotive Laaaina. 


STEAM PACKINGS. 
Assestos Piston Packina. Gaskets. 
Assestos Wick Pacxina. Vuccanizeo Rope Packina. 
Fisre Packina. Assestos ano Russer 
Fat or Sueer Packina. Cot AND Tape. 
ASBESTOS FABRICS, ETC. 

Assestos Crotn. Assestos Fire-Proor Corp 

Fire-Proor Rope. Fire-Proor Tuses. 

FIRE-PROOF CEMENTS, COATINGS, ETC. 


Assestos Stove Linina. Concrete Coatina. 
Furnace Cement. Retort Cement. 


VULCGABESTON. 


For Evectricat, Steam ano MecHanicaL Purposes, Evec- 
TRicAL INsuLATING SHEETS, Rinas, Wasners, Ce.ts, etc. 


Samples and Descriptive Price List, free by mail. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO. 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORE. 


_ a pant-hunter pantless 
amees js panting for pants, 


HE pants for the best pants 
=== the pant-market grants, 


HE panteth unpanted 
ms Uti] he implants 


haan in a pair of our 
== Plymouth Rock Pants. 


the Famous Custom-made Ply- 
mouth Rock $3, $4 and $5 
Pants, first send 6 cents, for 


bee we ay | A you 20 samples. self-measurement 
D! S, and linen tape measure, provided you MEN- 
TION THIS PAPER, or if you cannot wait Pe samples, 
tell us about the color preferred, with waist, inside 
leg, and hip measures, remit $3, together with 35 cents 
to cover cost of expressage or postage, and we will for- 
ward the goods pre-paid to any address in the U.S.,guar- 
anteeing safe delivery aud entire satisfaction or money 
refunded, Remember, also, that we make to your 
order, Full Suits, $13.25, $16.75, $20.50; Overcoats. $12.00; 
and that for any cause we refund money at buyer’s 
request, upon return of goods, or make alterations 
on new garments free of extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS Co. 


Address all mail to 


ito WW Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
NCH OFFICES :—285 Broadw N 
ork; Burnside Building ‘Worcester, Mass: 
Gilmore House, perinaten mR et 60 Mar- 
; utler’s Exchange 
Providence, K.1.; Olid Register Building, 
New_ Haven, Conn. ; 943 Pennsylvania Ave., 











Any one wishing to learn of our responsibility, ma 
write the American Express Company, at Boston’ (cape 
ital $20,000,000), or consult the commercial agencies. 


IF YOU WEAR 
PANTS 


Buy no more Ready- 
made. Send 6 cts. for 
Seasonable Samples, make 
selection, take your meas- 
ure by our simple rules. 
and order our Celebrated 
$3.00 Custom-Made 
Pants, or finer goods, $3 
to $8, by mail or express. 


Coats, $8, Vests, $2.25, to match Pants. 























BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS 00. 
| 129 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
| California Branch, Room 90 Wilson Block, Los Angeles. 


Full Suits, $13.25 to $30, Overcoats, $12 to $30. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., Custom Clothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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The best book for our boys is Kent’s Manual for | abusive letter accusing the company of fraud, while . : 
| Young Men, by C. H. Kent, Davenport, Iowa ($1.0, | they on their part are as much worried as he is, and p PIN eSS- By 0 if 0 Ce. 
post-paid). “Will do immense good to the thousands af | feel that his saucy communication adds insult to 

| young folks who may be so fortunate as to own the beauti- 


a | injury, by throwing upon them a blame that rests 
Jul volume.”—Frances E. Willard. [Adz, | 4 





Patent applied for. 


This Garment meets the wants 
of those who desire something 


* 





5 sarap ena 

















For the Companion. 
EASTER LILIES. 


In the busy world somewhere, 


“°Twas the log we were standing on!’’ cried 
Emma. ‘It’s blown all to pieces.” 

Scarcely a trace of the log the girls had left burn- 
ing was to be seen. The logs near it were split and 
slivered, and the ground was torn up as if by a 
gigantic plough. There had evidently been a tre- 
mendous explosion. The sisters looked about on the 
havoc with white, awe-struck faces. 

““What if we had been here?” said Sadie. 

“If we’d stayed two minutes longer on that log,’ 
said Emma, ‘‘we must have been killed.” 

They afterward learned that some workmen em- 
are on the railway, had hidden a package of 

lasting powder in one of the hollow logs, and had 
not taken it away. 

It was a strange coincidence that the two girls 
should have selected and set on fire that particular 
log. But it was yet stranger that that sudden impulse 
to flee from the spot should have come in time to 
save them. Three minutes, one minute even, and it 
would have been too late. 


+o 
HUMOR OF IRISH BLUNDERS. 


An Irishman, testifying in a police-court, was 
asked to explain why he had “shown the white 
feather” on acertain occasion. ‘“’Tis better to be 
a coward for five minutes than dead all your life,’ he 
replied. Another Irishman, while accompanying 
a fishing party, had a bad fall down a steep moun- 
tain slope. Picking himself up, he devoutly ex- 
claimed: “Glory be to God that I wasn’t walking 
back over the mountains a dead man!” 


The humor of these blunders lies in the inability 
of the speakers to regard life as excluding death, 
and death as excluding life. But neither of them is 
2 nonsensical expression, on the contrary each illus- 
trates what an Irish writer says of Irish blunders,— 
“They are frequently humorous hyperboles, and pre- 
sent very often the most energetic mode of express- 
ing the speaker’s opinion.” 

An Irish peasant talks of “a sthrong weakness,” 
and says that ‘“‘the water is dry in the river,” and 
tells you that “the only way to prevint what’s past 
is to put a stop to it before it happens.” He will 
confess, “I can always remember things in advance,” 
or, “There I sat expecting that every moment would 
be my next,” and describe drops of rain as varying 
in size “from a shilling to eighteen pence.” 

These expressions are “bulls,” but they are also 
picturesque blunders such as could be made only by 
a peasantry gifted with wit, metaphor and ingenuity. 
“Even the entters of turf and drawers of whisky are 
orators,” wrote Maria Edgeworth of the Irish peas- 
ants, more than eighty years ago. 

A writer, on whose essay in the London Spectator 
we have drawn, points out that there are bulls of 
action and conduct as well as spoken bulls. 

An Trish lady, observing that her bed-curtains had 
caught fire, hurried away to fetch water. She caught 
up &can of water, and as she was about to pour it 
upon the flames remembered that it was hot water, 
and mentally decided that it could be of no use. An 
Irish school-boy placed a cup full of coffee on a slop- 
ing desk. Finding that it overflowed, he sought to 





remedy his difficulty by turning the cup around. An | 


Irish tenant wishing to raise the roof of his cabin, 
began by excavating the floor. 
a An Irishman, on a gentleman saying to him, 
How did you like that whisky, Pat?” at once 
replied, “Sure, your honor, it has made another man 
of me, and that other man would like a glass, too.” 
A temperance lecturer might make that bull do good 
service in illustrating the fact that “the first glass’ 
does the mischief. 


— 
A MISFIT. 

The Aztec children thought the mounted Spanish 
warriors were men with four legs. They must have 
been better horsemen than Mr. Fissels. 

Little Johnny witnessed a military drill. One of 
the officers rode a horse which was very unruly, and 
in some of his antics nearly threw his rider, where- 


upon little Johnny exclaimed excitedly, “Mamma, 
mamma, Mr. Fissels’s horse don’t fit him!” 











CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER 
FROM NEW YORK. 


Grandest display of Spring Goods, com- | 
prising the choicest home and foreign pro- | 
ductions. 

Suits, made to order, range in price, $16, 








popular organ in America as evi-| 
denced by the people’s votes. | 


‘“‘NIXIES,” 
AND HOW THEY BOTHER BUSINESS MEN. 





During the single month of January, 1889, the | 
number of carelessly directed and misdirected pieces 
of mail matter handled in the post-office of Cin- 
cinnati amounted to 43,309! At the same rate, it 
appears that annually more than 500,000 letters and 
packages mailed to or deposited in the post-office of 
this one city, fail to reach the destination intended 
for them by the senders, because it is impossible to 
discover where and to whom they should be deliv- 
ered. Think of the enormous accumulations of 
worse than “‘dead’”’ matter that encumber the post- 
offices of the whole country. 

Such pieces of mail matter are called ‘“‘Nixies,”’ 
and are marked “nix”? by the postal clerks. This 
peculiar word is a corruption of the German nichts, 
which means nothing, or nicht, not. A “Nixie,” 
therefore, is a “thing of naught,” as Nick Bottom 
would say. Not only do “Nixies” fail to reach the 
persons for whom they are meant,—they also in 
many cases fail to return to their senders, because 
they give no clue to their origin. One would sup. 
pose that any person who possesses common-sense 
and the art of forming words with a pen, could 
direct a letter properly, and indicate in the letter his 
post-office address. Surely it seems a simple and 
easy thing to sign one’s name toa writing, and to 
inscribe the time and place of the mailing. But, 
incredible as it appears, the post-office authorities 
will inform you that hundreds of experienced busi- 
ness men, in haste or thoughtlessness, contribute 
unpardonable ‘“‘Nixies” to the mailing boxes. The 
amount of actual loss, in the form of wasted 
postage, valuable enclosures, and fruitless carriage, 
is very considerable. The indirect sacrifice and 
embarrassment is much greater. “Nixies” are the 
source of infinite vexation. We have taken pains 
to gather some curious facts from the post-office 
department and from several large business firms. 
There is a peculiarly provoking class of ‘“‘Nixies’’ 





which, though they are promptly conveyed by car- 
riers to the parties for whom they are destined, | 
cannot be acknowledged owing to some érror or 
omission in the signature, address or superscription. | 
A well-known manufacturing and shipping estab. | 
lishment in Cincinnati receives among many page 
sands of communications, from 400 to 500 ‘‘Nixies,” 

every week! The company alluded to manufacture 
a proprietary article, and as a stimulation to trade 
offer their customers certain very attractive prizes in 
consideration of a stipulated patronage. These 
prizes, consisting of watch-charms, etchings and 
chromo lithographs, are sent out by hundreds and 
thousands to such as have won them in all parts of 
the United States. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
firm gives, in printed forms, very clear and explicit 
instructions as to what must be done when mailing 
pieces to them, they continually receive letters with- 
out any address, some with address but no signature, 
and others with neither address nor signature. So it 
frequently happens that for want of proper direction 
for mailing, the promised premium cannot be for- 
warded. The anxious patron waits in daily expec. | 
tation for a present that never comes. He concludes | 
that he has been made the victim of a sharper, that | 
he is swindled, and perhaps he writes a violent and | 





| primarily with the perpetrator of a “Nixie.” 


We have before us a pile of wrappers Which con- 
tained enclosures, for which, though without accom- 
panying letters, a return was expected. 
these has written on it the words, “From John I. 
Henry,” but no post-office address is given, and the 
post-mark on the envelope is illegible. “John P. 
Henry” may live in San Francisco, or in Boston, or 
in London, or somewhere else. He keeps the matter 
a secret. Another wrapper, and it represents a class, 
is properly directed to the firm, but gives no clue to 








1. When sending for a premium follow exactly the 
instructions given by the person offering it. 

2. Date your letter. 

3. Subscribe your signature. 

4. Give full post-office address, including name of 
post-office and State in which itis. If you live ina 
town or city, give the number of your house and the 
name of the street. 

5. Direct your envelope carefully and minutely. 

6. Put on envelope directions for its return in case 
it is not delivered. Write very plain. 
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__MOORSETS ~ 


Over Fourteen Millions Sold in this 
Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best Wearing 
Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Meyhewsbi 


<ul 7 ASSORTMENT 
Sw > IN EACH BOX: 












BY MAIL. 
CENTS PER BOX fratied“on receipt. of 


price and 4 cents for postage. This Silk is guar- | 


anteed full length and equal in quality to any in 
the market. Money refunded if not found satisfactory. 


Outline Embroidery Silk, 20 yds. to skein, 5 cents, 
Rope “ “gw « "8 cents, 
Waste Sewing-Silk, Black, one ounce, 15 cents, 
MAYHEW SILK CO., Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


One of | 


in a Boned Waist to take the 
place of the Corset, and is mod- 
elled on lines that give with 
comfort a graceful figure. 

Manufactured in two quali- 
ties of white material. 


Boned with Genuine Whalebone. 

Trimmed with torchon 
lace and drawing ribbon, 
the latter giving a dainty finish 
and providing a means for mak- 
ing the Yoke fit neatly. 

The Front is buttoned 
and the Back laced. 
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LOVELY AS A ROSE! 


| As we gaze upon a new-blown rose, we invol- 
| untarily exclaim, ‘‘How lovely !’’ Our admiration 
is excited by the color and delicate tints of the 
| flower. So it is with 


‘| A Beautiful Maiden. 


Her clear, velvet-like skin and peach-bloom 
complexion fascinate us. These exquisite 
charms result from the use of 


GLENN'S SULPHUR SOAP, 


A never-failing remedy for removing all imper- 
fections from the skin and making the complexion 
PEERLESSLY BEAUTIFUL. 
For sale by all druggists. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

Glenn’s Soap will be sent by mail for 30 cts. 
fr vee cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes by C. N 


TENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOCRAPHY. 


Do you realize what possibili- 
ties of amusement, interest and 
profit these two words suggest? 

Any one can “take pictures” 
now and many enterprising 
boys and young men are taking 
MONEY right and left where 
there is no local photographer. 

It is no longer an experiment, 
for with ordinary care a good 
photograph can be made by any 
intelligent person. Everything 
ee Printed instructions. A 

OOK, “How to make Photo- 
graphs,” and _ illustrated cata- 
logue of “Amateur Photog- 
raphy” Outfits at ail prices, will 
be sent free to any address by 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., 


423 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


ey \ 
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| And STEREOPTICONS,al! prices. Views illustrat- 
ing every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 
| etc.ga"" A profitable business for a man with smali capital. 
| Also, Lanterns for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
free. McALLIST ER Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
eae in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 

ty. 


Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lest or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
bo 4 send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 

n your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when asubscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
INDIGESTION. 


“Frequently after eating I have nausea and palpi- 
tation of the heart. Three or four hours later I 
have much gas in the stomach and bowels. My 
appetite is good most of the time. Perhaps I eat 
too much for the exercise I take. I stay much in 
the house, and I am a little nervous. I am consti- 
pated when I have the bad spells. My only drink is 
cold water.”’ 

This case is doubtless one of indigestion, caused 
not by organic disease, but by a lack of balance be- 
tween food and exercise. 

The good appetite indicates naturally good diges- 
tive powers, but more food is taken than can be 
duly digested. Hence it becomes, to a greater or leas 
extent, a fermenting mass, and is thrown into the 
bowels, where the fermenting process is continued. 
The bile, which is an alkaline fluid, neutralizes the 
acidity in part, but the liver sympathizes with the 
weakened stomach, and fails to secrete the normal 
quantity of bile, as is indicated by the constipation. 

If the patient, instead of being kept most of the 
time in the house by fatiguing domestic duties and 
the wearying cares of motherhood, were a strong 
man, working from morning to night in the pure air 
and sunshine, her ordinary diet would doubtless be 
within safe bounds. 

The question for such a person is one of quantity, 
not of quality; not what kinds of food shall I take, but 
how much; but since long-continued transgression 
has weakened the entire digestive tract, it is desira- 
ble, while the stomach is recovering its normal tone, 
to reject all fat meats and whatever experience has 
shown to be specially disturbing. 

Everything designed to quicken the appetite should 
be permanently avoided. It spurs only to weaken. 
Rich pies and pastry should find no place in the diet. 

We would say to all those whose case is like that 
of our correspondent, reduce your diet by one-third, 
and watch and wait results. Later, perhaps, the 
amount may be increased. It is of the first impor- 
tance to secure an intelligent control of the appetite. 
A strong appetite is like a good horse: the stronger 
the better, if held well in hand. As for tea and 
coffee, they weaken digestion. Nothing is better 
than water. 

The palpitation in the above case is due to the 
sympathy of the heart with the disturbed stomach. 
It need give no concern. Frequent bathing, followed 
by brisk friction, is greatly helpful, and out-door 
exercise is a necessity. 


i ee 
RETRIBUTION. 


There are certain kinds of discomfiture which may 
innocently be laughed at, even when they overtake 
the best of people. 

One afternoon Mrs. Merrill took her little Bess to 
a very prosy lecture, knowing well that the child 
would have but a dull time of it, but finding it 
impossible to leave her at home. When they walked 
away from the hall, at the close of the lecture, both 
were smiling; and Bess indulged all that evening in 
little bursts of laughter. When her father inquired 
what she found so amusing, she told her story thus: 

“You see, papa, I got pretty well tired out, hear- 
ing the man talk about ‘percentages’ and ‘mortality.’ 
First I wiggled round in my seat, to get rested, and 
then mamma said, ‘Don’t fidget, Bess!’ After that 
I sat still awhile, and grew so sleepy I most tumbled 
off the seat. 

“Then I woke up, and thought I’d make a rabbit 
out of my handkerchief. I did, and mamma let me 
alone till I began to dance it on the back of the 
settee in front of us. Then she put her head close, 
oh, very close to mine, and whispered: ‘Bessie, you 
are not behaving like a little lady. Shall I have to 
take you home?’ 

“Of course I felt awfully then, and promised to 
behave. So mamma moved her head away from 
mine, and I hollered right out. Some of the bead- 
work on her bonnet had caught in my hair, and it 
just wouldn’t come out. 

“We tried to untangle it, then we took our gloves 
off and tried again; then a lady behind us tried, but 
*twasn’t a bit of use. All we could do was to hold 
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our heads close together, for every time we moved | 
it pulled my hair so I could hardly help screaming. 
“Everybody laughed, and mamma’s face kept | 
growing redder and redder, and finally she had to 
take her bonnet off, and untwist my hair, a little at | 
a time.” } 
“And if she hadn’t scolded you, all that would 
never have happened, would it?” asked papa, with | 
a sly twinkle in his eye. | 
He was always very good at supplying morals, and 
somehow they never told against his little girl. 


a 
SQUIRRELS AND CONES. 


Dr. R. Bell, of the Canadian Geological Survey, 
says that the chickaree, or red squirrel, lives largely 
upon the seeds of the black and white spruce. His 
method of operation is ingenious, as would be 
expected of such a wide-awake and enterprising 
creature. 

The cones grow principally at the tops of the 
spruce-trees, and the largest and the finest are! 
always to be found there. 


| 
The chickaree selects a tree distinguished either 
for the steepness and density of its upper part, or | 





for its leaning to one side, as either of these charac- | r 


teristics makes it certain that the cones, if detached, 
will fall to the ground; then he cuts off the heavil 
laden twigs and lets them drop. This is done with 
an impatient rapidity. 

Should a person be sitting quietly under a tree 
while one of these busy little creatures is at work at 
the top, he would see the bunches of cones come 
tumbling down in such quick succession that he 
might suppose half a dozen squirrels were at work, 
instead of only one industrious little fellow. 

These bunches seldom lodge in the branches below, 
but if the squirrel on his way down notices one of 
them arrested in a hopeful position toward the end 
of a bough, he will sometimes run out and give it a 
second send-off. 

In ae tall spruce-trees for observations of 
the surrounding country, I have often noticed 
bunches of cones lodged where, if started off a sec- 
ond time, they would be certain to catch again in 
the thick branches before reaching the ground. The 
squirrels seem to understand the situation perfectly, 
and leave such bunches to their fate. 

The chickarees, having thrown down a sufficient 
quantity for a few days’ use, proceed to carry them 
to their favorite feeding-place near by. They peel 
off the scales in succession, and nibble out the seeds 
with great rapidity — Popular Science Monthly. 


a eee 
BUTTONS. 


“When I get a bright idea, I always want to pass 
it along,” said a lady, as she sat watching a young 
girl sewing. ‘Do your buttons ever come off, Lena?” 


“Ever? They’re always doing it. They are ironed 
off, washed off, and pulled off, until I despair. I 
seem to shed buttons at every step.” | 

“Make use of these two hints when you are sewing | 
them on, then, and see if they make any difference. | 
When you begin, before you lay the button on the 
cloth, put the thread through, so that the knot will 
be on the right side. That leaves it under the button, 
and prevents it from being worn or ironed away, 
and thus beginning the loosening process. 

“Then, before you begin sewing, lay a large ra 








across the button, so that all your threads will go 
over the pin. After you have finished filling the | 
holes with thread, draw out the pin, and wind 
your thread round and round beneath the button. | 

hat makes a compact stem, to sustain the possible 
pulling and wear of the button-hole. | 

“It is no exaggeration to say that my buttons 
never come off, and I’m sure yours won’t, tt you use 
my method of sewing.” 


——_——__—_ 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


A mother’s love for her child is the life breath of 
her heart. When the British troops had taken by 
assault Istalif, an Afghan town, they found many | 
women therein abandoned by their natural pro- 
tectors, who had fled, having first set the houses on 
fire. | 


Captain Broadfoot, in the midst of a furious com- | 
bat in a narrow street, saved a beautiful girl of | 
seventeen from death. She clung to his feet and 
poured out her gratitude with Oriental fervor. 

“T will never, never leave you!”’ she exclaimed. | 

Suddenly a sound struck her ear; she started up; 
listened, and then cried: ‘‘O my child! O my life!” 

In vain Captain Broadfoot assured her that he 
would seek the infant. She broke from his grasp, 
— back into the deadly conflict, and there per- 
shed. 


—_—_—_——__. 


“STEALIN’ GRAVY.” 


What a man sees and hears, whether in the forest 
or in the public street, depends largely upon what he 
is thinking about. In other words, it is not the eyes 
and ears which see and hear, but the man behind 
them. 


A book-agent, canvassing for an illustrated life of 
Washington, fell in with a company of idle rustics, 
and waxed eloquent as he described the merits of 
the book, and showed the fine steel Ke gg 

One of the men went home and told his family 
what he had seen. 

“There was pictures of ‘Washington Crossing the 
Delaware Stealin’ Gravy,’ and ‘Washington at Val- 
~ Forge Stealin’ Gravy.’ ” 

t was “mighty small business,” he thought, for a 
man like George Washington.—Boston Budget. 


—_——_@——___. 
LEARNING AND KNOWING. 


Children object to nothing, probably, so much as 
to the drudgery of learning, although some boys are 
perhaps almost as restive under the process of having 
their faces washed. 

Little Mabel, three years old, showed a strong 
desire to know her alphabet, and her big sister 
kindly began to teach her. After a few moments of 


instruction Mabel flew into a dreadful passion of 
displeasure. 


“Ah,” said the big sister, “so you don’t want to 
learn your letters after all?” 
“No,” said Mabel, very positively, “‘me don’t want 
to learn ’em—me want teow *em !”? 
—_———_—____ 


KILLING THEM OFF. 


When a stranger makes his appearance in the 
backwoods of Maine, he is naturally presumed to be 
on the lookout for game. Last summer a distin- 
guished prelate of the Episcopal church found him- 











self stranded in a small village in that region, and 
was compelled to put up at a farm-house. 
| 


“Do you have many Episcopalians down here?” 
he inquired of his very hospitable hostess. 

“Well, really now, I don’t know,” she answered. 
“Our hired man shot some sort of a queer critter 
down back of the barn the other day, but he claimed | 
it was a woodchuck.”—Boston Herald. 





For 50 years Cutler Bros., Boston, Vegetable Pul- 
monary Balsam for the Lungs, is without a peer.[ Adv. 
—_—_>_——__ 


For Coughs, Colds, etc., effectual relief is found 
in the use of “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” Price, % cts. 
Sold everywhere, and only in boxes. [Adv. 


——_—_—_—_ ——_ 

‘In a most aggravating case of Itching Piles I 
found instant relief by asingle application of BURNETT’S 
KALLISTON. I would not be without it if it cost $100a 
bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 Congress Street, Boston, 
Mass. For sale by all druggists; price, $1.00; or sent, 
express paid, on receipt of $1.25, by J. BURNETT & 
Co., 27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 








Steamless and Odorless. 


HILL’S CHAMPION STEAM COOKER 


Is the latest, best and cheapest (being 
one-half price of tin Cookers). It hasa 
tube that carries the surplus steam and 
odor omens an adjustable disk, to in- 
crease or decrease capacity for steaming 
and boiling; can be used to either steam 
or boil, or both at same time. Fits any 
stove. Recommen 
Lasts a life-time. Endor by Boston 
Cooking-School. I 
BLE IRON BASE. ; 
esented, or money refunded, Send for price-list and 
testimonials. Exclusive territory given. AGENTS 
WANTED. Pleasant work and large profits. 


HILL, WHITING & CO., 151 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
H. ENGLAND, Western Agent, 89 Lake St., Chicago, Ills. 


H. T. MARSHALL'S PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE 


LACE CONGRESS. 


Having licensed others 
to make this Shoe and 
use my strap having the 
Patent Stamp woven in 
it, I wish to be held re- 
sponsible for only those 

aving my name on the 
bottom, all of which 1 
guarantee reliable. 


DO YOU SEE THESE POINTS ? 

They can be loosened like a Lace Shoe, and 

will not draw the ankles. 
re F2 on and off as a Congress, saving 

daily lacing and unlacing. 

Are as stylish, neat and serviceable a shoe 
as is made, and perfectly comfortable when 

rst worn. 

Do not — any other kind till you have tried one pair 
of these having my name stamped on the bottom. 

If your dealer does not have them, write to 


H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass., 


Manufacturer of all styles 
Men’s, Boys’ and Youths’ 
Fine Shoes, and the 


Best Lawn Tennis Shoe 











(See COMPANION PREMIUM LIST, page 545.) 








EXHAUSTION 


Often follows during, or| We have added 
after, a bath, from the |? "ew extension 


handle (rigid) 
lack of keeping up the | that is instantly 
circulation. adjusted, where- 


by every part of 
the body can be 
reached by the 
bather. The re- 
sult after using 
this Brush is most 
refreshing, even 
to the most deli- 
cate, improving 
the circulation 
and promoting a 
healthy action of 
the skin, with- 
out the discom- 
fort that a bris- 
tle brush or hair 
glove so frequent- 
ly occasions. For 
sale by all dealers 
in toilet goods, or 
mailed on receipt 
of price. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 PEARL STREET, BOSTON. 


BACCARAT GLASSWARE. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Per doz. 
Table Tumblers, $1.89. 
Goblets, - - 3.74 
Water Bottles,$1.49each. 
Finger Bowls, .39 “ 
Oil Bottles,- .73 “ 
We carry the lar- 
est assortment in 
New England. A com- 
plete line of this 
standard table crystal 
of the world. “Our 
ea are the very 
owest anywhere. 


Send for our new General Catalogue. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, Boston, Mass. 


























Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co. ,Quiney, IIL. 


made for Ladies’ and Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Gents’ wear. 











SS. 


Infantile Skin and Scalp Diseases 


HAVE USED the Cuticura REmeDIEs suc- | 
cessfully for my baby, who was afflicted with 
eczema, and had such intense itching that he 
got no rest day or night. The itching is gone, and 
my baby is cured, and is now a healthy, rosy- 
cheeked boy. 
MARY KELLERMANN, Beloit, Kan. 


We have used your CutTicuna REMEDIES, and 
find them worthy the claim you make for them. In 
fact, they cannot be too highly recommended. Our 
little girl had the eczema, and suffered intensely for 
one winter, and, although under the care of a 
skilled physician, he could «fford her no relief, but 
by the use of your CuTicurA REMEDIES she was 
speedily cured. We will not be without them. 

B, A. MANLEY, Milo, Iowa. 


(cuticura 


For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the 
skin and scalp and restoring the hair of children 
and infants and destroying the germs of scrofula 
and all hereditary humors, the CuTicuRa REME- 
DIES are simply infallible. 

Curicura, the great skin cure, instantly allays 
the most agonizing itching, burning, and inflamma- 
tion, clears the skin and scalp of crusts and scales, 
and restores the hair. CuTicura Soap, the great- 
est of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating 
skin diseases and baby h It prod the 
whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from 
pimple, spot, or blemish. CuTICcURA RESOLVENT, 
Pl PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped, and 

oily skin prevented by CuTicuRA Soap. 











all bis life with a very bad humor, which 

appeared all over his body in small red 
blotches, with a dry white scab on them. Last 
year he was worse than ever, being covered with 
scabs from the top of his head to his feét, and con- 
tinually growing worse, although he had been 
treated by two physicians. As a last resort, I 
determined to try the Cuticura REMEDIEs, and 
am happy to say they did all that I could wish. 
Using them according to directions, the humor 
rapidly disappeared, leaving the skin fair and 
smooth, and performing a thorough cure. The 
CutTicuRa REMEDIES are all you claim for them. 
They are worth their weight in gold to any one 
troubled as my boy was. 

GEO. F. LEAVITT, No. Andover, Mass. 


Remedies 

the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of im- 
purities and poisonous elements, and thus removes 
the Cause. Hence the CuticurA REMEDIEs cure 
every species of torturing, humiliating, itching, 
burning, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with ioss of hair, and all humors, 
blotches, eruptions, sores, scales, and crusts, when 
physicians and all other remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicura, 50c,; Soap, 
25c. ; RESOLVENT, $1.00. Prepared by the PoTTER 
Drvue AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 

4a Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 
pages, 50 illustrations, and 100 testimonials. 


BABY’ S$ Skin and Scalp preserved and beautified 
by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 


(f)" BOY, aged nine years, has been troubled 




















Sania. 


APRIL 18, 1889. 
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MEN'S LONDON TAN SHADE GLOVES. 
Men’ 8, Boys’ “& Children’ S| 2-button patent fastener, self or embroidered 
backs. Every pair warranted, $1.00, sent tree. 
Clothing, Hats, Caps and MEN’S BALBRIGGAN Unbleached Half- 
A Hose, full, regular made, double sole and heel, 
Furnishing Goods nhow ready. 25 cents a pair. $2.75 a dozen. 
Fs Same quality in colors, brown and tan 
S . I B ins shades (warranted fast colors), same price, 
pecia argal " sent free. Our | 
HUNDREDS OF STYLES, $1.00 WHITE SHIRT, 
“THBUSANBS GF PANTS, | sitco, to tre wena sesery masts ena 2,000 
| price, e world. Heavy muslin and 2, 
AT linen bosom. In ordering state size of collar 
worn and length of sleeves. Six for $5.50. 
$2, $2.50, $3 
’ . ) ’ SPECIAL. 
$3.50, $4, ee Bon Catalogue (free) explaining - 
entire e of MEN’S FURNISHINGS, also 
Worth $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5 and $6.| Comaining rules for selt-measuremen’ & our 
100 Spring Overcoats, “two shades” express paid. The very best that can be pro- 
Covert Cloth, in medium weight, ele-| duced at any price. 
gantly made and trimmed, a regular) Money cheerfully refunded for any pur. | 
$15 Overcoat, at chases not satisfactory. 
Only $10. ANATHAN & 0C0., 

H U N D R E D Ss Oo F | 305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 
Worsted Suits, | 
Cut Sacks, S. B. Cutaway, 3 and 4 Button | 
Frocks and D. B. Frocks in the lot at only 

$15 a Suit. | 
Regular prices $20 and $22. 
BARGAINS IN $10 SUITS. 
BOYS’ and CHILDREN’S 
Medium Weight Spring Yo in 
$2, $2.50, $3, $4, $5. 
1,000 pairs SHORT PANTS. KID CLOVES. 
50 cts., 62 cts., 75 cts. CAUTION! 
Particular attention paid to Mail Orders. | Kid Gloves bearing i a" itations of 
j d 
Commonwealth. Clothing House,' ovx Lacing Hooks are offered for 
Cor. Washington & Kneeland Sts., Boston. | _ The genuine Foster Glove Hooks 
—_—_—_—— donot catch in Fringe, Laces, &c., 
o you wan our nor accidentally unfasten. 
Do y t y identally unf 
Children Clothed All Gloves ——€ Foster 
In the latest New York Styles, at the least Cost ? Lacings are stampe 
FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
& ES t & C oO Demand them and see that you get them. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
FOSTER, PAUL & 6CO., 
Manufacturers. 








Offer unequalled facilities for the outfitting of 


Boys, Cirls & Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buyers 
are served by mail as well as if they .were in the Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St.,N.Y. 








IF YOU DO YOUR OWN HOUSEWORK, you know 
how hard itis to Wring Clothes! What Back-breakers Wringers are! 
And how they Wear Out the Clothers! This is not so when an 


isirnpire Wringsger 


Is Used. INSTRUCTED ON SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, it tarns 
with half tthe power required by other machines. 
} Thecrank is not attached to either roll ana saves theclothes and 
wringsthem dry. Itis always in gear— all other wringers are out 
| of gear when heavy clothes are between the rolls. Jt needs no oil 

















2} and does not soil the clothes. Thecrank roll of your wringer wears out 
quick and has to be replaced — not so with the “ EMPIRE.” It Never 
Rusts! Itis Perfection! AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 

E™M PIRE W! WRINGER co., ane ° N.Y. 





Last year we offered a prize for the best description of an Achromatic Lens. We give with each one of these 
Genuine Achromatic Telescopes the Prize Answer. By studying the Answer you will be greatly instructed, 


There are times when every family will have use for just such an instrument. The moons of Jupiter can be seen | 
with it 






































D 


Description. Length, when extended, 1644 inches; diameter, 14g inches. When closed, 6 inches. It has six 
lenses of the best French manufacture. The object lenses are Achromatic. The extension tubes are polished 
brass, while the barrel of the instrument is covered with French morocco. Price, $3. Postage, 20 cts. extra. 

SPECIAL.—For the next 60 days we shall include with each Telescope, one Tourist’s Compass, which sells at 


the stores at $1 each. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 








Publishers of “The Youth’s Companion.” BOSTON, MASS. 


IFARGO’S SHOES. 


“Box TIP” $2.50 “Soe. 
SCHOOL [282522 A 


the best 



















This Shoe is warranted 


First Quality in every re- 

spect. Very Stylish. Perfect 

a | Fit. Plain Toes and Tipped. 

Men’s, wy and 

Youth's. Ask your 

Is the best Shoe that can be made for Boys’ and Girls’ dealer for F r ‘ARGO’ 8s 

wear. Only the First Qu: ality of Stock is selected, and = 

they are warranted no “shoddy.” The W orkmanship is 

the most thorough, and for style, fit and finish they have 
never been equalled. 


SIZES—8 to 10; $1.25 | - 
“ lito By 1.50 ‘RUS Eas 
lto 2 75 


- 1.75 CONGRESS, BUTTON or LACE. 
Our name is on the bottom of every shoe. {#7 Ask your dealer for Fargo’s “Box Tip” Shoe s. If he does 
not keep them, send to us and we will send you a pair by return mail, prepaid, on receipt of pric 
Tf you will try one pair of our shoes, and for any reason they are not satisfs uctory, we will allow you to return 
them and will refund your money. If you do not know what size to order send to us for directions for measuring. 
hy not buy shoes for your Boys and Girls from the Originators and Patentees of the 


“BOX TIP’ SHOES, 


Cc. H. FARCO & CO., CHICACO, ILL. 


Name THE YOUTH’S COMPANION every time you write. 





















BEAUTIFUL PICTURE CARDS FREE. 


CHILDREN and grown people, if you wish to fill your scrap-book or decorate 
your home with handsome picture cards you have only to buy 
Woolson Spice Co.’s Lion Coffee, for inside each pound package you will find a 
lovely card free from printing on its face. Our cards are all our own special 
designs, consequently are obtainable only in Lion Coffee which is a true com- 
bine of Mocha, Java and Rio, and makes a most delicious cup of fine coffee. 
Be sure every package bears the trademark of the Woolson Spice Co. 


MERCHANTS who are not already handling Lion Coffee are requested to buy 
one Cabinet, it is the best fixture you ever put into your store. 
Write us for description and quotations. For sale by the wholesale trade. 
Depots, at all principal p acne in the U.S. Woolson Spice Co., Toledo, O. 








Rup ifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
PREPARED ano GUARANTEED py E. W. HoyT & Co., Lowett, Mass. 


SEND NAME AND Appress FOR SAMPLE VIAL OF RUBIFOAM. 


ENTERPRISE M’F’G CO Third and Dauphin Sts., 
eg PHILADELPHIA. 
$3} 5 § meee Pee 86 
UNEXCELLED UNEXCELLED 
FOR FOR 
CHOPPING CHOPPING 
Sausage Meat, Clams, 


Mince Meat, Scrap Meat for 
Cddfish, Poultry, 


Hamburg Steak Corn for Fritters, 
for Dyspeptics, Tripe, 


Hash, | Scrapple, Suet, 
Hog’s-Head Cocoanut, 
Cheese, 
Chicken Salad, 
Peppers, 

Chicken 
Croquettes, 
&c., &c. 


<> 


If you cannot get 
this MEAT CHOP- 
PER from your 
Hardware’ Dealer 
send $2.00 tousand 
we will express by 
first fast train. 

















for Invalids, 
Pulverizing 
Crackers, 
&c., &c. 
——>>-— 
SOLD BY ALL HARD- 
WARE and HOUSE 
FURNISHING STORES, 


—- 





Illustrated Catalogue 
Mailed FREE. 


No. 5. Family Size, 
Price. $2.00 | 








Mention this paper. 








COMPOUND SYRUP OF > HYPOPHOSPHITES 


agg J EEASANT and Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Scrofula, and all Wasting Diseases. 


IT I ANT and palatable to take as honey. Does not produce nausea, and 
is easily assimila' 
Its stren; a “effects are almost immediate 


IT DOES NOT 5 SoME UP to assert itself semi- -occasionally after being swallowed, as 
other we certainl 


ly do. 
IT IS A GREAT PRODUCER OF BONE AND MUSCLE. It purifies the blood, and 
patients gai gain aa apidly in weight while taking it. 


oy EMULSION, the only one that is always ready, always alike, and that 
'y and greasy blob at the top to Ft el the patient’s stomach. 


USED ALL THE Bo pny HOSPIT. 
IT IS PRESCRIBED BY THE MOST EM PHYSICIANS in the United States 


and Canada, and many assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 


Ask your Druggist for it, and TAKE NO OTHER. 


J, A. MAGEE & CO,, manuracturers, -2wronce, Mase. 


1 Toronto, Canada. 
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es No Chemicals.29 


W. BAKER 







Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure 


and it is soluble. 


To increase the solubility of 
the powdered cocoa, various expe- 
w dients are employed, most of them 
being based upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or 
even ammonia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of 
these chemical processes can usually be recognized at once 
by the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by perfect 
mechanical processes, no Chemical being used in 
its preparation. By one of the most ingenious of these 
mechanical processes the greatest degree of fineness is 
secured without the sacrifice of the attractive and beautiful 
red color which is characteristic of an absolutely pure and 
natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 





AESTABLISHED’S 1840- 


Great Scott 


WHAT AN OPPORTUNITY ! 





Champion Breech-Loading Shot-Gun 
FREE! 


This is the Gun advertised and sold by us for $18.00. Top-snap action, twist 
barrels, rebounding lock, patent fore-end, pistol grip stock, finely polished, rubber butt 
late. ‘We warrant every Gun to be first-class in every respect, and defy any- 








y to produce its equal in beauty, workmanship, or material. Shooting qualities 
unsurpassed. The most complete modern Gun manufactured. 
order to more thoroughly introduce the already famous Gun, we make this 


_SPEGIAL OFFER T0 YOU. | 














Every one who purchases from us 
a Bicycle of any manufacture, at as 
low a price as the same machine is 
usually bought, we will CIVE FREE 
one of our CHAMPION BREECH- 
LOADING GUNS described above. 


WHEELMEN 


THINK OF IT! 


The Bicycle of your choice, 
with an 


$18.00 CUN FREE. 


2” Send 6c. in Stamps for 


100-PACE 


Illustrated Catalogue 


of Bicycles, Guns, Rifles, 
Revolvers, Fishing Tackle, Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Police Equipments, to 


THE JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Cor. Washington St. and Cornhill, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Saved By The Root. 


As the lovely Swiss maiden was saved on the brink of a 
precipice by the root of an old pine tree, so thousands of 
lives are saved annually by the root from which 


's Sarsaparill 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
is extracted. It is the Hondu- 
ras root, which, according to 
the “U. S. Dispensatory,” is 
the only variety of sarsaparilla 
that contains genuine remedial 
properties. For thoroughly 
cleansing the blood of scrofula 
and the poisons that cause 
boils, pimples, and all kinds of 
eruptions, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
has long held pre-eminence 

among alteratives. 


“A neighbor of ours who was ren- 
dered nearly blind from scrofuia, was 
entirely cured by using three bottles of 
3 Ayer’s_ Sarsaparilla.’”—SterHens & 

Best, Druggists, Ball Play, Tenn. 


; “For several years, in the spring 
; months, I used to be troubled with a 
drowsy, tired feeling, and a dull pain in 
! the small of my back, so bad, at times, 
as to prevent my being able to walk, the 
least sudden motion causing me severe 
distress. Occasionally, a rash covered 
my body, the skin apparently becoming 
thickened, a b owes — 
ing. Frequently, boils would break out on various parts of the y- By the 
advice of friends and my family physician, I began the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
and continued it till the poison in my system was completely eradicated. I be- 
lieve that omngneny would be benefited a. taking a bottle or two of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla during the spring months.” — L. W. Enetisu, Montgomery, Texas. 
“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is an excellent alterative tonic, and in all cases where 
such a remedy is needed I prescribe it.”—Dr. A. S. PetrinGER, Glen Gardner, N. J. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


Copyright. 





Cc Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral strengthens the vocal 
Best Cough ure, organs, allays irritation of the mucous mem- 
brane, and prevents the of Consumption. In every stage of that disease, this medicine 
relieves coughing and induces refreshing rest. Colds, Coughs, Croup, and Sore Throat 


sises, promptly cured by tho wet AYer’s Cherry Pectoral 





M. A. PACKARD &« CO.’S 











$2.99 SHOES 


For Gentlemen and Ladies. 


EQUAL TO ANY $5.00 SHOES SOLD. 


Made in Gentlemen’s Button, Balmoral and Congress, and Ladies Opera, 
Common-Sense and Waukenphast, and always on hand in any size or width. 


THEY FIT WELL. 
THEY LOOK WELL. 





THEY FEEL WELL. 
THEY WEAR WELL. 


Does it stand to reason that we would pay out thousands of dollars to offer this shoe to the 
public in the face of so many other good shoes that can be bought for about the same price unless it 
was a BETTER SHOE than has ever been offered for this money, and unless we were con- 
vinced that it will sell on its merits as soon as we can make its merits known? If you wish 
to be convinced of this truth, as we are, wear one pair of these shoes and you will buy no others. 
Our reason for making the price of this shoe exactly $2.99, is to enable intending purchasers to 
identify it by remembering the odd price. 

Ask your dealer for them, and if he does not keep them, take no substitute, as these are 
absolutely the best, but send your size and width direct to us stating style you wish. Single 
pairs sent direct to the consumer in any part of the United States, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


M.A. PACKARD & CO., Brockton, Mass. 
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